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Sermons for the Month of May 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
ON THE PRAYER OF PETITION 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Ask and you shall receive; that your joy may be full.”—John, xvi, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our lack of trust in spite of the words of Christ. 
I. Prayer is an instinctive necessity of our nature. 
IT. Its efficacy is due to the very nature of God. 
III. Unanswered prayers no reason for distrust. 


My friends:—We have frequently heard these encouraging 
words of our Lord. They are plain and unmistakable. Yet we 
are not thoroughly convinced of the power of prayer. There 
remains in our hearts a lurking diffidence when we ask for some 
extraordinary favor, lest we should ask in vain. With our lips 
we readily admit the omnipotence of prayer; but in our heart of 
hearts there still stirs a subtle doubt, destroying our trust as the 
cankerworm destroys the blossom. Hence, we do not pray with 
that childlike confidence and sweet trust which the Lord expects 
and which would put all fears at rest and our hearts at ease. How 
is such halfheartedness, such want of faith, possible in the face 
of the clear promise of Christ? His words should dispel all 
doubts and fill our souls with unwavering confidence. They war- 
rant the completest, fullest, most absolute faith in the power of 
prayer. 
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There must be something wrong, then, in our notions concern- 
ing prayer, which accounts for this lack of faith and which takes 
the zest and joy out of our prayers and sometimes comes over our 
soul like a blight, killing all the little buds of hope that timidly put 
forth their tender leaves. We must try to understand prayer 
rightly, for it is such an important factor in our spiritual life and 
has so much to do with our internal peace and happiness. A right 
conception of prayer will banish all our faintheartedness and 
kindle in our hearts a joyous and unshakable assurance. 


1. Weare now speaking of the prayer of petition, for it is to 
this that our Lord makes reference. To ask God for favors and 
assistance is as natural to man as it is for the bird to fly and 
for the fish to swim. Man’s powers are limited; in every under- 
taking he soon comes to a point where his own efforts fail and 
where success depends on circumstances over which he has no 
control. Then and there he feels that he must appeal to a higher 
power. He prays. 


The farmer may till the soil and sow the seed; but he cannot 
make the sun shine at the proper time nor can he make the rain 
fall when it is needed. A child is at the point of death; the phy- 
sician can apply all the remedies which science knows, but he can- 
not make them take effect. Therefore, whilst the doctor is busy 
with the little patient, you see the tearful mother on her knees, 
sending urgent prayers to Him, in whose hands is life and death. 
Prayer is the natural supplement of our weakness. We pray to 
God, because we are dependent upon Him. We pray to God, be- 
cause without Him we are helpless. Prayer is as old as mankind. 
Through all the ages a cry has gone up from this earth to the 
throne of the Most High. 


Especially when our needs press down on us, when some fright- 
ful danger threatens us, when some great, overwhelming calam- 
ity stares us in the face, a prayer leaps to our lips, spontaneously, 
irresistibly. Prayer is a profound instinct of nature which even 
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long habits of religious indifference cannot uproot. When a 
great crisis suddenly bursts upon us, nature asserts itself and 
breaks down all vain pretense, and our lips will pray almost in 
spite of ourselves. The following story will illustrate this point. 
In England lived a miner who made a boast of his infidelity. 
One day in the mine some coal began to fall, and the terrified 
man cried out, ‘““Lord save me.” Then a fellow-miner turned to 
him and said, “Ay, there is nothing like cobs of coal to knock the 
infidelity out of a man.” Men may keep down the instinct of 
prayer for a time, but there are moments when it will assert itself. 
In days of national disaster prayer again becomes popular. In 
the hours of suffering prayer is the best and only comfort. In 
the face of death, men who have forgotten their prayers, again 
fall back on this last help. In great distress men either pray or 
despair. 


2. If it is natural for man to lift imploring hands to God, it 
is natural for God to listen to his entreaties and to grant his 
petitions. God does not implant an instinct in a creature for 
which He does not also provide the proper fulfillment. He has 
made the eye for the light and the lungs for the air; he prompts 
man to pray that he might be heard and that help should come 
to him. The very fact that this impulse to pray exists is proof 
that God in His turn is willing to heed our humble supplications. 
When He puts it into the heart of the unfledged bird to cry to its 
mother, when hungry or frightened, He also puts into the heart 
of the mother the willingness to respond to this cry; for other- 
wise the helpless brood would cry in vain and perish. There is a 
beautiful harmony in God’s works. Hence if He makes man 
pray, it is because His ear is open to the cry for help wrung from 
an anguished heart and forced from quivering lips. 


That much our own reason would tell us. But the verdict of 
reason is confirmed by God’s own testimony. The Bible abounds 
in passages in which God pledges Himself to answer our prayers. 
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Let us rehearse only a few. Through the mouth of the Psalmist 
He declares: ‘Call upon Me in the day of trouble. I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify Me” (Ps., xlix,15). Again He says, 
“Cry to Me and I will hear thee; and I will show thee great things 
and sure things which thou knowest not” (Jer., xxxiii, 3). In 
the New Testament we have similar assuring utterances. St. 
Paul exhorts us: “Be nothing solicitous; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your petitions be 
made known to God” (Phil., iv, 6). And what could be more 
confidence-inspiring than the words of to-day’s gospel. 


We need not go far to seek the reason for God’s willingness 
to listen to our prayers and to come to our rescue. God is omni- 
potent and He is good. His power makes Him capable of grant- 
ing our petitions, His goodness inclines Him to fulfill them. The 
Lord Himself gives this reason: “For the Father loveth you” 
(John, xvi, 27). Love disposes us to give and help. And since 
God loves us, He also will be pleased to assist us and to shower 
gifts upon us. Only His love is greater than human love, and 
therefore His willingness to help is greater. Of this Christ as- 
sures us in the following words: “If you then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how much more will 
your Father from heaven give the good spirit to them that ask 
Him?” (Luke, ii, 13). 


Instances of prayers granted in the Holy Scriptures are as 
numerous as pebbles in a brook. David rejoices over the fulfill- 
ment of his petition: “In my affliction I called upon the Lord: 
and I cried to my God. And He heard my voice from His holy 
temple; and my cry before Him caine into His ears” (Ps. xvii). 
Anna prayed and her prayers were heard. Moses interceded in 
behalf of his people, and he was heard. Solomon asked for wis- 
dom, and his prayer was granted. The faithful asked for the 
deliverance of St. Peter from captivity, and the doors of his 
prison opened miraculously. Such examples could easily be multi- 
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plied. It will not be difficult for us to detect in our own lives 
striking and startling interferences of Divine Providence in an- 
swer to some earnest prayer. Who could not tell of some danger 
escaped, of some misfortune averted, of some unexpected success, 
as the result of fervent and prolonged prayer? Is there any man 
here that has not some time in his life experienced for himself 
the power of prayer? Have you not found comfort in your 
trials, solace in your troubles, strength in your temptations, 
patience in your sufferings, cheerfulness in your misfortunes 
through prayer? Have you not often, as you were kneeling and 
praying ardently, felt a new hope born in your heart and a sweet 
contentment come over your soul? In many ways God answers 
our prayers. Well does the poet say: 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.”—( Tennyson. ) 


Was it not by prayer that the Saints surmounted all difficulties 
placed in their way? Was it not prayer that enabled them to 
accomplish the most wonderful things? They built hospitals, 
asylums, schools, churches, homes and shelters for the destitute 
without money. Prayer supplied the funds. Nothing great in 
this world has been done without prayer. The power of prayer 
shines forth brilliantly in the history of the world and especially 
in the history of the Church. Accordingly, our confidence in the 
efficacy of prayer is well founded and based on reason and on 
experience. 

3. Now, here is a fact by which many are, if not sorely 
perplexed, at least seriously puzzled. It is the fact that many of 
our prayers are seemingly not answered. It is no uncommon 
thing to find people sceptical with regard to prayer, because they 
have failed to get the things for which they have prayed. In 
the stress of some trial they have faithfully prayed, and the 
heavens seemed to be of brass and no answer came. This dis- 
appointment has shattered their confidence in the power of prayer 
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and impaired their faith in God. Many of us have had the same 
disconcerting experience, and in many of us it may have produced 
the same disheartening effect and somehow lessened our trust in 
prayer. 


If rightly understood, this fact, instead of weakening our confi- 
dence in prayer, will increase and strengthen it. For it shows 
that God’s power does not grant our prayers until God’s wisdom 
has sanctioned them. Thus, prayers dictated by our folly cannot 
become our ruin. God stands between our real good and our 
inordjnate desires. If anything is certain it is this that we rarely, 
if ever, know what is good for us. We are children of a larger 
growth. And what is more evident than that children frequently 
desire things which are harmful to them. Only by refusing such 
silly prayers can the parents save the child from itself. We are 
no wiser. Hence, if God granted our prayers indiscriminately, 
He would connive at our folly and conspire with our passing 
chance desires against our genuine and lasting welfare. If prayer 
worked automatically, it would be a most dangerous thing and 
we would have to be afraid of it. It is much better and safer for 
us, therefore, that God makes the fulfillment of our petitions de- 
pendent on His own wisdom and not on our shortsighted and 
blind selflove. Even an old pagan philosopher realized that it 
would be bad for us if God yielded to our whims and fancies. 
Therefore, he made this cautious prayer: ‘“O God, the things 
that are helpful grant us whether we ask for them or not; but 
the things that are evil refuse, even though we importune Thee 
for them.” So when we ask God for anything, let us do so with 
the tacit understanding that God grant or refuse according to 
His superior wisdom. 


Of St. Ubaldus the following story is told: Three blind 


beggars one day approached him, beseeching him to restore their 
sight. Ubaldus fervently prayed to God that their wishes might 
be fulfilled. Two of them were made whole and their vision re- 
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stored. The third one he admonished to bear patiently his afflic- 
tion, for God did not see fit to bestow on him the gift of sight. 
To comfort him he said: “My friend, the restoration of the use 
of your eyes would not be for your greater good; without sight 
you will serve God better and in Heaven you will behold Him 
in a clearer light than many who enjoy the use of their eyes.” 
It is better that our prayers remain unanswered than that they 
should prove our undoing or that they interfere with the pur- 
poses of God, when in His providence He plans something better 
for us than we dare to dream of. God denies our petitions be- 
cause if granted they would bring us real injury or because in His 
goodness He intends to substitute some higher blessing for them. 
Thus, when we pray we will not pray stubbornly, but submissively 
and with resignation, as our Lord has taught us in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

My friends, no prayer is useless. The time may be delayed, 
the manner may be unexpected, but the answer is sure to come. 
No prayer is lost. In God’s own time and way it will be wafted 
back again in clouds of mercy and fall in showers of blessing 
on you and those for whom you pray. Amen. 





FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 


MISSIONARY ENDEAVOR 
BY THE REV. THOMAS P. PHELAN, LL.D. 


“Going therefore, teach all nations: baptizing them in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And behold I am with you 
all days even to the consummation of the world.”—Matt., xxviii, 19-20. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Christ’s last instructions to His apostles. 


II. The mission of the Twelve. 

III. Apostolic teaching and preaching and the spread of the Gospel. 

IV. The conversion of the nations of the earth and the labors of the 
successors of the Apostles. 

V. Duties of priests and laymen in missionary endeavor. 


Dear Brethren: Christ’s mission on earth was accomplished. 
The lowliness and poverty of His hidden life, the sorrows and 
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sufferings of His public career, the humiliation and sacrifice of 
Calvary were only preludes to the triumph of His resurrection 
and the establishment of His Church. Adam’s transgression was 
forgiven, God’s friendship restored, man’s corruption healed, 
sin’s bondage broken. For forty days He remained with His 
Apostles preparing them for their future mission, recalling to 
their minds the doctrines He had taught during the days of their 
novitiate. He had founded His Church on the Rock of Peter 
(Matt., xvi, 18). He had established His priesthood to offer the 
adorable sacrifice and to forgive sins (John, xx, 22-23; Luke, 
xxii, 19). He had commissioned His Apostles to teach and 
preach in His name (Mark, xvi, 15). He was about to ascend 
into Heaven to open its gates to the saints in exile, to take His 
place at the right hand of His Eternal Father, to send the Holy 
Ghost on His chosen messengers to strengthen their faith, to 
prepare them for the conquest of the world. Asa cloud hid Him 
from their sight, behold two angels appeared, comforting them: 
“Ye men of Galilee, why stand you looking up to Heaven? This 
Jesus who is taken up from you into Heaven, shall so come as 
you have seen Him going to Heaven” (Acts, i, 2). The Babe 
of Bethlehem, the Child of Nazareth, the Man of Calvary had 
finished His earthly career and entered into eternal bliss. “Tor 
Jesus is not entered into the holies made with hands, the patterns 
of the true; but into Heaven itself that He may appear now in 
the presence of God, for us” (Heb., ix, 24). 


To His Apostles He confided a labor of love—a solemn and 
sacred mission: ‘Going therefore, teach all nations, baptising 
them in the Name of the Father, and the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” It was the highest and holiest of all earthly vocations, 
yet pregnant with sacrifice and danger. They must abandon home 
and country, forsake relatives and friends, restrain their own 
natural inclinations and desires, and follow the will of the Master 
in all things. Their avocations would know them no more, as 
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henceforth they would be—“Fishers of men” (Mark, i, 17). 
Once before they had been sent forth to announce the glad tidings 
—“To heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the leper, cast out 
devils” (Matt., x, 8). Two by two they visited the friendly 
Galilean villages, exercising the powers conferred on them by the 
Master. They were not to go—‘Into the ways of the gentiles,” 
nor, “Into the cities of the Samaritans,” but, “To the lost sheep 
of Israel” (Matt., x, 5-6). Now they were to be—‘‘Witnesses 
unto Me, in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even 
to the uttermost parts of the earth” (Acts, i, 8). Simple, unlet- 
tered, cowardly, they were overwhelmed by doubts and fears. 
They were perplexed concerning the character of the Kingdom of 
Christ: “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom of 
Israel?” (Acts, i, 6). Like their fellow countrymen they desired 
freedom from the yoke of Rome and the restoration of the lost 
glories of David and Solomon. Perchance the Master would 
confer on them every power in the order of nature as well as 
in the order of grace. But Jesus gently rebuked them: “It is 
not for you to know the times or moments which the Father 
hath put in His power. But you shall receive the power of the 
Holy Ghost coming upon you, and you shall be witnesses unto 
Me in Jerusalem in all Judea and Samaria and even to the utter- 
most parts of the earth” (Acts, i, 7-8). Believing, although trou- 
bled, they returned to the upper chamber, to await the coming of 
“The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
My name; He will teach you all things and bring all things to 
your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John, xiv, 26). 

On Pentecost morn, as—‘‘They were all together in one place, 
there came a sound from Heaven as of a mighty wind coming— 
and there appeared to them parted tongues as it were of fire— 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost and they began 
to speak with divers tongues, according as the Holy Ghost gave 
them to speak” (Acts, ii, 1-4). Issuing forth into the streets of 
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Jerusalem, Peter preached Christ and Him crucified, and three 
thousand souls hearkened to his words and embraced the true 
religion. Cowardice gave place to heroism, doubt became reality. 
With neither gold nor silver nor money in their purses nor scrip 
for the journey, they visited strange lands and pagan peoples, 
preaching, teaching, baptising. They endured stripes, imprison- 
ment, shipwreck, death. Their doctrines were denounced as 
false, their religion as illicit. Their converts were ruthlessly ap- 
prehended, and condemned to death. Yet paganism waned, chris- 
tianity waxed strong. The Apostles cheerfully shed their blood 
and sacrificed their lives in imitation of the Master: “The servant 
is not greater than his Master. If they have persecuted Me, they 
will also persecute you” (John, xv, 20). Yet their blood fructi- 
fied the soil and the seed of the Gospel sprang up with such in- 
credible rapidity, that soon the entire civilized world acknowledged 
the truth of the New Dispensatiof. “Unless the grain of wheat 
falling into the ground, die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit” (John, xii, 24-25). The Master 
had shed His blood for the salvation of mankind; the Apostles 
and their successors welcomed the crown of martyrdom. As in 
earlier days at the command of the Saviour they put out into the 
deep for another draught, and their nets were filled to over- 
flowing, so in later years, God was with His Church, the Holy 
Ghost strengthened the Apostles and their teaching and preach- 
ing brought innumerable converts to the fold of Christ. “The 
Word of our teacher did not remain in Judea alone, but was 
poured out over the whole universe, persuading Greeks and 
barbarians alike in the various nations and villages and cities, 
winning over whole households and bringing to the truth each 


individual of those who had believed, as well as not a few: 


philosophers” (Clement of Alexandria). “Both sexes, every age 
and condition of life, rank itself, are gone over to the Christian 
name” (Tertullian). 
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The Apostles and their successors had completed the spiritual 
conquest of Rome and the provinces, yet the mission of the 
Church was not ended. Christ’s command to teach and preach 
was neither local nor temporal but universal and perpetual. Be- 
yond the confines of the Empire were tribes and peoples wor- 
shipping strange gods, degraded by idolatry and superstition. 
To them went zealous bishops and priests teaching and preaching 
the doctrines of Christ. Like the Master of the Twelve, persecu- 
tion, suffering and death were their reward. Inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, strengthened by the promises of Christ, they sowed 
the seed of the Gospel on three continents, watered it with their 
sweat and blood, until it grew and developed into a mighty tree. 
The genius of a Catholic mariner revealed other lands beyond the 
seas, other races who knew not God. To them went Apostles 
to teach and preach and baptise. Suffering hunger, cold and 
privation, traversing desert wastes, they planted the seed of 
Christianity among the children of the forest and brought forth 
abundant harvests of souls. Death was their constant com- 
panion, the crown of martyrdom their only desire. They were 
the messengers of Jesus, the spiritual children of Peter and the 
Apostles. On their hearts were graven the words of the Master: 
“Going therefore, teach all nations ; baptising them in the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” As Christ 
had died that salvation might come to every man, as the Apostles 
and their successors suffered that the truths of Christ might be 
revealed to the nations of the earth, so they rejoiced in their 
adversity, that suffering with the Master, they might also be 
glorified with Him for all eternity. “lor they that are learned, 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
instruct many to justice as stars for all eternity” (Dan., xii, 3). 


In our own times vast multitudes of souls are sitting in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, practising strange cults, wor- 
shiping false gods. As in apostolic days, Christ still exhorts 
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His faithful messengers to carry the light of faith to those be- 
nighted children. In obedience to His commands, devoted men 
and women, consecrated by the vows of religion, leave home 
and kindred to dwell in foreign climes among alien peoples, 
Neither hope of worldly gain nor temporal glory inspires them 
to assume this burden. Persecution, sorrow, exile and perhaps 
death are their only expectations. Obedience to the parting 
commands of the Saviour has impelled them to go forth teaching, 
preaching and baptising in His Holy Name. The fields are 
white for the harvest but alas the laborers are few, as many 
prefer the ease of the market place to the burdens of the vineyard 
of the Lord. Nor is the laity excused from sharing in the toils 
of missionary endeavor. Their prayers, their alms, their good 
works, will uphold the hands of the soldiers of Christ fighting 
valiantly for the spiritual conquest of the world. It is an er- 
roneous idea that the bishops and priests must bend to the oars 
and guide the Bark of Peter to the harbor of success, while the 
laity is passive and quiescent. Christ will be with His Church 
all days even to the consummation of the world, and her ulti- 
mate triumph is assured. Yet every dweller in the city of God 
must be a worker, adding his mite to the glory of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. The ascension of Christ into Heaven is the pledge 
of our future happiness for all eternity. Yet in order to obtain 
everlasting bliss, we must not only labor for our own sanctifica- 
tion, but we must endeavor to bring all men to the love and service 
of the one, true God. Ere Christ ascended into Heaven He 
gave that last solemn injunction to His ministers: “Going 
therefore, teach all nations baptising them in the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” To-day on the 
anniversary of that great event, He recalls to the minds of His 
children their obligation to carry on that sacred crusade until, in 
God’s own time, all nations shall hear His voice, and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd. 
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be- 

en SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 
we BROAD-MINDEDNESS 

pes BY THE REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 

ApS “When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from the Father, the 


. Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, he shall give testimony of 
me me.’—John, xv, 26. 





ng, SYNOPSIS.—I. The history of broad-mindedness: 
are (a) In the ancient world: Egypt, Greece, Rome. 
n (b) The coming of Christ to remove error and doubt. 

y (c) The establishment of the Church as the sole authorized teacher 
ard of revealed truth. 

Di] (d) The Reformation, substituting private opinion for authority. 

US Broad-mindedness, i. e., indifference, was the logical consequence. 
od I1.—Such broad-mindedness impcssible for a Catholic, for 
in (a) His belief is not a matter of opinion. 

8 (b) Christ never diluted His doctrine. 
ef- (c) The Apostles were equally uncompromising. 
ars (d) Such has ever been the practice of the Church. 
th III.—True broad-mindedness is the practice of Christian charity. 

e 
- The ancient world tolerated a great variety of religions, be- 
Iti- lieved in a pantheon of gods. It is to this practice St. Paul 
i refers when writing to the Corinthian Christians of his day: 
al “There is no God but one. For although there be that are called 
dge gods, either in heaven or on earth (for there be gods many, and 
ain lords many) ; yet to us there is but one God. . . and one Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Cor., viii, 5). 
1ca- : ah ee . 
ss In the three chief cities of Egypt there sprang up three sepa- 
Vi ss 
fe rate religions. 

€ : ee , ; 

: In Egypt, before its political unity was established, about 4000 
in d ; , i 4 at 
a B. C., each independent tribe had its own gods. The chief cities 

e : ‘ ‘ % 

: were Heliopolis, Memphis, and Thebes. In the first, they wor- 
t . shipped the sun and devoutly venerated the beetle. But at Mem- 
i phis the popular god was a live bull, called Apis. The Thebans 
I, in had built a magnificent temple to their sun-god Amon Ra. After 
hall 


these tribes became united under one government, their various 
religions were allowed to exist side by side. Thus the multi- 
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plicity of religions in Egypt arose from each tribe or city invent- 
ing its own gods. 

In Greece, the Athenians were so eager to include all the gods 
in their worship that they even erected an altar “to the unknown 
god.” Here, too, we find the same reason for a variety of wor- 
ship. When men invent their beliefs, there will be as many 
religions as there are inventors. 


The Roman Empire, in order to hold in subjection all the 
conquered nations, permitted them to retain their local religions, 
with the result that soon many foreign beliefs and worships were 
imported into Rome itself. Since none of them was founded on 
anything but human opinion and superstition, no man could be 
intolerant of his neighbor’s belief. 


To put an end to all these different and false beliefs, to en- 
— lighten the darkness of error, “when the fulness of the time 
was come, God sent His Son” (Gal., iv, 4), “and the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us” (John, i, 14). No longer did 
men need to grope their way in the valley of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, no longer remain ignorant of the most vital questions of 
the soul, for God himself had come to “utter things hidden from 
the foundation of the world” (Matt., xiii, 35). 


That the men of future ages might not be deprived of the 
blessing of knowing and understanding His revelation, Christ 
founded His Church and commissioned it to teach His heaven- 
born doctrine. “Go ye into the whole world,” He said, “and preach 
the gospel to every creature” (Matt., xvi, 15). But, lest His 
doctrine should be altered or corrupted if left at the mercy of 
weak and contriving human nature and the vagaries of man’s 
limited intellect, He promised to remain ever with His Church. 
“Behold I am with you all days,” are His words, “even to the 
consummation of the world” (Matt., xxviii, 20). 


He said He would send His Holy Spirit that no stain of error 
might ever sully her teaching, that the gates of hell might never 
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prevail against her (Matt., xvi, 18). It was during His solemn 
discourse to the Apostles after the last supper that He said: 
“When the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send you from the 
Father, the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, 
he shall give testimony of me” (John, xv, 27). 


Hence His Church, the Catholic Church, and she alone is the 
authorized teacher of His doctrine. And, therefore, all those 
whose belief does not agree with her teaching are in error. Lis- 
ten to the words St. Irenaeus wrote in the second century: 


“We do put to confusion all those who, in whatever manner. 
whether by an evil self-pleasing, by vainglory, or by blindness 
and perverse opinion, assemble in unauthorized meetings; we do 
this, I say, by indicating that tradition derived from the Apostles, 
of the very great, the very ancient, and universally known Church 
founded and organized at Rome by the two most glorious Apos- 
tles, Peter and Paul; as also by pointing out the faith preached 
to men, which comes down to our time by means of the succession 
of the bishops. For it is a matter of necessity that every church 
should agree with this Church, on account of its preeminent au- 
thority” (Irenaeus: Against Heresies, Bk. 3, chap. iii). 


A time came when men arose who substituted for the Church’s 
authority their own opinion about the teaching of Christ. Thus 
Luther founded the Protestant Church, and the Lutheran creed 
was merely his personal opinion. It was not long before others, 
following Luther’s example, set forth their opinions and founded 
other Protestant sects. They became divided, consequently, into 
a great number of differing denominations. 


The effort to reunite their forces naturally led first to mini- 
mizing their doctrinal differences, which, after all, depended on 
the personal opinions of their founders, then to lessening the 
importance of beliefs, and finally to maintaining that it makes 
no difference what one believes. 
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This sad state of mind they wrongly call broad-mindedness, 
It indicates, rather, that their faith is weak, that they have sur- 
rendered all firm conviction in matters of religious belief, that they 
cannot even recite their creed with the confidence of certainty. 


When we are certain of any truth, we cannot say that they 
may be right who differ from us. In a matter of opinion, we 
are always in danger of being wrong. Hence for a Methodist 
to acknowledge that the Baptist beliefs may be right is, by the 
same token, to confess the uncertainty of his own convictions. 
Having forfeited their birthright of divinely guaranteed truth, 
they received in exchange a mess of doubt and contradiction. 


Now, what they call broad-mindedness is religious indifference, 
a low valuation they set on those doctrines which the incarnate 
Son of God revealed to men, those doctrines which apostolic men 
have thought so important that they left father and mother and 
country in order to preach them to those who knew them not, 
doctrines so important that men have cheerfully suffered death 
rather than deny them, those doctrines which the Church of God 
was ordered to teach all men. 

Since we are certain that all the articles of our faith are true 
beyond shadow of doubt, it follows that those who deny any 
of these beliefs are in error. ‘There can be no broad-mindedness 
in our attitude to truth. 

Let me suppose you have a bank deposit of $100.00 at four 
per cent. interest. If the bank calculates that your interest is 
fifty cents for the year, you will not be broad-minded enough 
to say “Perhaps they are right.” If your grocer figures that a 
pound should contain only ten ounces, you will protest at once. 
If anyone should deny that apples grow on trees, you might 
advise him to dig for them, but you would not waste your own 
time in so broad-minded a pursuit. 

I am willing to be so narrow-minded as to insist that my 
friends who think 3 times 5 make 20 are mistaken. If my neigh- 
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bor thinks that the capital of the United States is to be found in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean, I will be so narrow-minded as to 
know he is wrong. Since I know there can not be two true 
Churches, since I know the Catholic Church teaches the doctrines 
revealed by God, it follows necessarily that all, all others, whether 
Protestant, Jew, Mohammedan or Hindu, are wrong. 


Is there a true broad-mindedness? Our blessed Lord gives 
us the example. Never does He compromise the truth, never 
does He minimize it either for His own advantage or to please 
His hearers. He had come to enlighten them, to teach them the 
truth. “I am the way and the truth and the life” (John, xiv, 6). 

When He announced that He would give His body and blood 
in the Holy Eucharist to be the food of their souls, they said: 
“How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” (John, vi, 53) yet, 
instead of toning down this teaching, He adds: “Except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you” (John, vi, 54). Although “after this many 
of his disciples went back ; and walked no more with him” (John, 
vi, 67), yet even this defection did not induce Him to alter His 
teaching. 

Some of the Jews did not believe in the resurrection of the 
dead. But our Lord does not dilute His doctrine for the sake 
of conciliating their false opinions. 

When the apostles themselves were expecting Him to establish 
an earthly kingdom, He does not encourage their false notions, 
even by the tacit approval of silence; for He said to them: “The 
Son of man shall be betrayed. to the chief priests and the scribes, 
and they shall condemn him to death” (Matt., xx, 18). 

Following the example of their Divine Master, the Apostles 
Were no less uncompromising. When St. Peter and St. John 
Were imprisoned in Jerusalem and were ordered not to teach in 
the name of Jesus, they answered: “We cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and heard” (Acts, iv, 20). 
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Although St. Paul knew the Jews expected a Saviour who would 
lead them to victory over their enemies of this world, although 
he knew the Gentiles would regard as foolish the doctrine of a 
crucified Redeemer, nevertheless he does not conceal this doctrine 
of salvation so as not to offend the ears of his hearers. We 
preach Christ crucified, he says, “unto the Jews indeed a stum- 
bling block and unto the Gentiles foolishness” (1 Cor., i, 23). 

Such, too, has ever been the practice of the Church. Had she 
been willing to compromise with error, she might have averted 
the Protestant reformation, she might have been saved the loss 
of England and other countries of Europe, she might have been 
spared the direful persecutions of the penal days. But the Church 
can never sanction error. And we, her children, are unworthy 
of her and of our ancestors who died for the faith, if we allow 
others to suppose that we approve their false beliefs. 


True broad-mindedness is neither more nor less than the prac- 
tice of Christian charity. While we remain rigidly uncompro- 
mising in our religious beliefs and practices, we should yet bear 
in mind that the erroneous views of our separated brethren are 
due to their ignorance of the truth, we should credit them with 
sincerity and good faith, we should pray for them rather than 
blame them. If our Lord has admonished us, saying: “Love 
your enemies: do good to them that hate you: and pray for them 
that persecute and calumniate you: that you may be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh’ his sun to rise 
upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust” 
(Matt., v, 44.) ; with how much more reason should we be kind to 
those who wish us no ill, but who do not share our precious gift 
of faith? 
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PENTECOST 
CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE 


BY THE REV. WM. P. BARR, C.M. 


“Let nes your heart be troubled nor let it be afraid.”—John, xiv, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—These words, addressed first to the Apostles, contain a mes- 
sage of hope and a pledge of victory for us. 
I. The grace of the Holy Ghost, which transformed the Apostles from 
cowards and weaklings into brave soldiers of Christ, will do the same 
for us, if we yield to its influence. 


II. We must be courageous because we are engaged against powerful 
enemies and humanly speaking the odds are against us. 


III. Christian fortitude does not consist in mere natural strength. It 
is the effect of God’s grace, which is obtained through prayer. 

My Brethren:—In the all-wise and adorable counsels of the 
Most High, it was ordained that Our Blessed Saviour must first 
ascend into Heaven before the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, 
whom the Father was to send in His Name, would descend upon 
the Apostles. Of this Jesus warned them in that last touching 
discourse which He delivered on the eve of His passion, when 
He said: “But I tell you the truth; it is expedient for you that 
I go; for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come; but if I go 
I will send Him to you.” For three blessed years it had been 
their privilege to live on terms of closest familiarity with their 
Divine Master. His thoughts had been their thoughts; His in- 
terests had been their interests; His joys and sorrows had been 
their joys and sorrows. Now surely a personality whose mag- 
netism had power to attract the multitudes and draw them after 
Him even into the desert; nay, which has compelled the admira- 
tion—I had almost said the love, of unbelievers and atheists, 
even as it exists in the cold dead letter of the Gospel narrative, 
must have exercised a magic influence upon men of such simple 
faith and generous impulses as Peter and the rest. No wonder, 
then, that their souls were sorrowful! No wonder that they 


"stood in need of consolation when they understood that the 


Master was about to depart from them! 
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But they needed something more than consolation. For Jesus 
was not only the supreme object of their love and affection; 
He was the one source of their strength. How vividly their 
attitude of implicit trust and utter dependence upon Him was 
revealed on that memorable occasion, recorded in the sixth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, when the Prince of the Apostles, 
answering Our Blessed Saviour, cried out: “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” And now He 
was to be taken from them! Is it surprising that gloomy fore- 
bodings crowded their imaginations and that fear took possession 
of their timid souls? It was in answer to their unspoken queries 
that Jesus addressed those words of consolation and encourage- 
ment contained in the text: “Let not your heart be troubled, 
nor let it be afraid.” 


Those same words, my Brethren, though directed to the Apos- 
tles, contain a message of hope and a pledge of victory for us too 
and for every faithful follower of Christ. Ah! Why should our 
heart be troubled? Why should we be afraid—we in whom the 
Pentecostal promise has been fulfilled? Behold the Apostles! 
Timid and fearful before, they are in a moment changed into 
fearless champions of the Gospel. And Peter—that same Peter 
who trembled with fear at the voice of a maid-servant and in his 
cowardice thrice denied His Divine Master—behold him now! 
See how he goes forth boldly to reprove the executioners of 
Jesus and proclaim salvation through His cross. What has pro- 
duced this marvelous change? What power has wrought this 
wonderful miracle? You know, my Brethren, it was the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, who descended upon the Apostles in the form 
of fiery tongues. But that same Paraclete still abides in the 
Church of Christ, able, by the invisible operation of His grace, 
to work in us what He wrought in them. From spiritual cowards 


and weaklings, we too may become strong and courageous sol- 


diers of Jesus Christ, reenacting in our own persons the miracle 
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of the first Pentecost, if only we do not resist the inspiration 
of the Spirit of God who dwells within us. 


How very important it is that we recognize this truth. For it 
is calculated to inspire that courage which is as indispensable to 
the Christian in his warfare as it is to the soldier on the battle- 
field. Experienced generals tell us that, other things being equal, 
it is “morale” that decides the fate of armies. When this element 
is present a small force can achieve success against great odds in 
numbers and equipment; when it is absent victory is well-nigh 
impossible. But what is “morale,” if not courage—courage beget- 
ting strength as well as determination to surmount every obstacle 
in the way of success? 


Now, my Brethren, we are engaged in a frightful struggle 
against powerful enemies and on the issue of that struggle de- 
pends our all for eternity. Humanly speaking, too, the odds are 
against us—decidedly against us. For in the first place “our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood; but against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in high places.” These enemies 
of our souls, even in their fallen state, are still possessed of 
powers immeasurably superior to our own. And they never 
tire. St. Peter tells us that “the devil as a roaring lion goeth 
about, seeking whom he may devour’”—a thought of itself suf- 
ficient to dismay even the stoutest heart. But mark, they do not 
fight alone. They have enlisted on their side that array of forces 
which the Scriptures designate as “the world,” forces which are 
at once cunning, powerful and numerous. ‘True, when put to the 
test, they are in reality less powerful than they seem. But how 
many discover this before, alas, it is too late? Finally, not 
content with even such allies Satan has engaged the assistance 
of a traitor within the fortress, ever on the alert, ever plotting 
to deliver us over to the enemy—own own flesh. 


In the face of such odds who, then, can ever hope for victory? 
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St. Paul himself recognized the unevenness of the struggle and 
in one of those intensely human passages so characteristic of 
him, he describes how he thrice besought God to deliver him, 
Have you, my Brethren, never felt the like impulse? Have there 
not been moments in your lives when, feeling that it was simply 
impossible to continue the momentous fight any longer, you 
thought you must give over? Alas! perhaps you may have given 
over and in a moment of cowardice surrendered to the enemy 
by the commission of some mortal sin? At such times our only 
salvation is to remember that we do not fight alone. ‘My grace 


is sufficient for you,” was the answer that the Apostle received 


and it is the answer which faith suggests to us when we are 
tempted to despair of victory in the struggle against sin. 


For the courage with which Christian fortitude inspires us, is 
not related to mere natural strength. Indeed, in one sense it may 
be said that the very contrary is true. Of course grace can do 
nothing unless we lend the cooperation of our wills; for, as St. 
Augustine tells us, “God who created us without our consent 
will not save us without our cooperation.” But on the other hand 
it is even more emphatically true that our wills are impotent 
without the assistance of supernatural grace. 


How many failures in the spiritual life may be traced to a 
practical ignoring of this important truth. We start out to do 
great things for God. We are not simply going to avoid mortal 
sin; we propose to eradicate even habits of venial sin; nay, more 
than that, we are determined to cultivate the habits of positive 
virtue. It seems to us that nothing will ever be able to move us 
from these good purposes, so firm, so deeply rooted they seem to 
be. But then, alas, the time of temptation comes—and it may 
not even be very serious temptation—and we fall at the first 
encounter. 

Now what is the explanation? I will tell you, my Brethren. 
In nine cases out of ten such failures are the fruit of a rash 
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presumption, the kind of courage Peter felt when, in spite of 
Our Saviour’s warning, he protested that even should all the 
rest prove unfaithful, he at least would not deny His Master. 
We must be on our guard against that kind of fortitude. Es- 
pecially, I think, is such a warning necessary at the present 
time, when one hears so much about the cultivation of the will, 
as though this were everything and the neglect of it the explana- 
tion of all moral evil. 


True Christian courage begins with self-distrust. But it does 
not stop there. Distrust of self is joined with a strong faith and 
an unbounded confidence in the powers of God’s grace; and 
possessed of this sort of fortitude, though they feel that of 
themselves they may be very very weak, know at the same time 
that the “power of God is made perfect in infirmity.” 


Christian fortitude, springing as it does from grace, prompts 
one to seek at all times and in whatever difficulties the assistance 
of grace. And as prayer is the ordinary channel through which 
grace flows, it follows that the courageous Christian is ever the 
man of prayer. It was through prayer that the Apostles were 
to have received the graces necessary to strengthen them in the 
time of temptation; because they failed to heed the warning of 
Jesus and neglected it, they were found wanting. On the other 
hand, after the ascension of Our Blessed Saviour into Heaven 
we behold them, timid and distrustful of themselves, but im- 
ploring help from on high. It was when they were at prayer in 
the Upper Room that the Holy Ghost descended upon them, 
filling them with supernatural strength, imparting to them the 
courage to go forth to preach Christ Crucified, and in the end 
lay down their lives for His sake. So will it be with us, my 
Brethren, if distrusting our own strength we have recourse to 
prayer. The Holy Ghost will come upon us; He will impart to 
us His strength and we shall become in fact, as we are in pro- 
fession, strong and perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 


THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 
BY THE REV. ANSELM PARKER, 0.S.B., M.A. 


“Going therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt., xxviii, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The formula of Baptism (analyzed), the distinctive and 
necessary Christian belief. 


II. Vagueness of faith in the Trinity undermines all religion. Cath- 
olics should and do confess it frequently: the importance of to-day’s 
festival, to make this confession conscious and explicit. 


III. The Church brings before us at this season the fulness of God's 
Hidden Life. Whereas many faculties aid us to realize God’s attributes, 
the mystery of the Trinity appeals to reason alone; to reason illuminated 
by faith. 


I. Such are the words by which our Lord gave His universal 
commission to His Apostles. Each one whom He calls to His 
Church and who sincerely responds, is to be baptized in, or rather 
into, a great Name. Baptism is the external initiation by which 
His followers are henceforth signed and sealed. Throughout 
his life each one must inwardly believe and outwardly manifest 
his belief in that Name. It may even seem at first a matter 
for surprise that Jesus should set at the beginning and in the 
forefront so unfathomable a doctrine as that of the Blessed 
Trinity. It emphasizes the essential disposition of His followers, 
that of faith, faith which is above all human reason. We are 
baptized not in the name of God, or even simply in the name of 
Christ; but in the name of the Most Holy Trinity. You will 
observe our Lord’s precise words. In the first place, He uses 
the word name, not names, as of many: He signifies the Unity 
of the Godhead—‘in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” He requires us to believe that God is one. Next, the 
Three Persons are separate and distinct: “in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” By this He 
requires our belief in the T rinity of Persons in the Godhead; and 
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by the combination of these truths, our belief in the Trinity of 


Persons in Unity of Nature. And, thirdly, He who had been 
known among men as Jesus of Nazareth, who by many signs 
and proofs had established His Divinity, shows here, in His last 
world-wide commission, by the equal prominence given to Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, a firm belief to be essential for all His 
followers, that He is very God, co-equal with the Father and 
with the Holy Ghost. Such in its three elements is the distinc- 
tive Christian creed. And, as we learn from St. Mark (xiv, 16), 
the dogma of the Blessed Trinity, belief and baptism in this 
precise formula are necessary for man’s salvation: “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be condemned.” For the dogma of the Blessed Trinity is 
the very foundation of His Church’s whole doctrinal system. 


2. Even in these so-called Christian times there are very many 
outside the Catholic Church who disbelieve in the mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity. Besides rationalists who with bold pride 
declare they will accept no truth which is beyond the power of 
man’s reason; besides those, perhaps few in number, who, bearing 
the name of Unitarians, profess their denial of the Trinity in 
God, it is to be feared that amongst those who outwardly pass 
as Christians, who perhaps even assert their belief in this mys- 
tery, there are many to whom this sublime dogma is a mere 
form of words, devoid of any meaning, and a matter concerning 
belief in which men may be quite indifferent. Is it then to be 
wondered at that, if asked a straight-forward, simple, yet most 
momentous question, “Do you firmly believe that Jesus Christ 
is truly God?” they can but answer with vagueness and hesita- 
tion, that He is the Son of God, that in some mysterious sense 
He is God? And where there is vagueness and hesitancy, there 
in the heart cannot be found a real devotion to Jesus Christ such 
as the Church knows, nor in the mind a recognition of His 
claims and rights, and an understanding of His love. Without 
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a living faith, an explicit belief in the Holy Trinity, they neces- 
sarily stumble at the very essential, cardinal dogma of the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, by sincere belief in which alone can we 
bear the name of Christian. If the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity is not accepted with a rational belief, the Incarnation, 
Redemption, Sanctification and all the distinctive Christian dog- 
mas are without meaning. 


If we dwell on this want of clear and firm belief, our purpose 
is not to criticize and condemn others, but in order that we may 
to-day confess our gratitude to God both for His revelation and 
for our own faith by which we know it; that we may to-day the 
more please God by the inward humble protestation to Him of 
our belief and by our outward bold confession of it before the 
world, in contrast with surrounding pride and unbelief. Very 
often in his life does the Catholic directly commemorate and 
honor the Blessed Trinity: throughout the Mass and the whole 
Divine liturgy; and our common prayers, besides so many of 
our hymns, conclude with a doxology or verse of praise, such 
for example as “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost.” All our prayers indeed we commence and 
finish with the Sign of the Cross, which is also a profession of 
faith in the Most Holy Trinity. And would that more of us 
had, too, that praiseworthy custom of many of the faithful of 
renewing our purity of intention, not in our prayers only, but 
in our daily routine actions also, of performing all things for the 
glory of the Blessed Trinity, signing ourselves with this holy sign 
whenever the clock strikes, whenever we pass from one duty 
finished to a new one to be commenced. Lest these sacred com- 
memorations should, by the common frailty of our nature, tend 
to become perfunctory and lose their value, it is well for us to 
devote ourselves from time to time to contemplate, fully and 
consciously, the sublime truth we celebrate to-day. 


3. Holy Church chooses this season in the cycle of her fes- 
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tivals to celebrate the Most Holy Trinity. For during six months 
she has extolled God’s works, works of mercy towards us His 
creatures. She has set before us all the mysteries of our faith 
from Creation to the fulness of our Redemption: at Christmas- 
tide the Mission of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity to 
this earth; at Passiontide His great sacrifice for man’s ransom; 
in Paschal time His Resurrection and the triumph in which we 
share; at Whitsuntide the Mission of the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity with the Holy Spirit’s work of sanctification for 
us in His Church. Now, God’s work for man completed, Holy 
Church leads us to consider, throughout the course of many Sun- 
days, the Eternal Life, all energy and repose, of God Himself, 
that everlasting seventh day, the unbroken Sabbath, through 
endless ages, infinitely happy and superabundant in the fulness 
of the Blessed Trinity. That Divine Life with its changeless 
activity of thought and love we can never conceive. God Who 
is infinite in all His perfections, is a simple Being, without part 
or faculty or attribute. Yet man’s weak purblind mind, unable 
indeed to grasp sublime realities, may grope after a knowledge 
of God, and God’s life within Himself, that is figurative and 
analogous. We speak of the all-searching eye of God, of His 
ear attentive to our petitions, of His all-powerful arm. We 
speak but in metaphor and figure. So too we speak of Him 
by making use of attributes we find in ourselves, His creatures. 
We are used to them and cannot deny their existence and our 


imagination helps us. We have within ourselves certain qualities 


and habits in which we discover some faint, far-off parallel with 
God’s, being endowed as we are by grace and by nature with 
some portion of those excellencies that belong in perfection and 
without limitation to the Most High, such as benevolence, wisdom, 
providence, justice, truth and holiness. We have many names 
for God: we call Him Master, Father, Friend. And since He 
has deigned to reveal Himself to us in His Incarnate Life, 
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invested with all the circumstances of a human history, it is 
marvellously more easy for us to grasp Him and to worship Him 
with many faculties of our soul. But of God’s own inner life 
and being we only know so much as He has chosen to reveal to 
us in the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. We can gaze with awe 
upon the fulness and energy of His Eternal Being. But here 
our imagination will not help us. The mystery appeals to our 
reason alone, and by reason must we worship Him. Nevertheless 
in saying this we make no pretence to understand adequately or 
comprehend the mystery. It is inscrutable; it is unfathomable. 
“The true profession of the mystery of the Blessed Trinity,” 
says St. Jerome, “is to own that we do not comprehend it.” 
We must humbly acknowledge the strait limitations of our human 
faculties ; and we honor God by our humility. We must acknowl- 
edge that the mystery though dark is dark by sheer depth, obscure 
as the paths of the mighty stars are obscure, which defy the stead- 
fast gaze of the wisest : and we honor God by awe-wrapped rever- 
ence. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity appeals to our reason, 
it is true; not to our natural faculty, but to reason illuminated 
by faith. We can see so far that we know it is not impossible 
or self-contradictory. In the light of other doctrines better under- 
stood we can gaze with admiration on its beauty and fittingness. 
Most of all, knowing as a fact its revelation by Jesus Christ our 
minds can accept it on faith in His authoritative teaching. This 
we do most firmly, and we must. Further we may reverently 
investigate and mark off the boundaries of what is the truth 
revealed by God from what is error devised by misguided men. 


Let us admire God’s infinity and accept obediently His Revela- 
tion; with grateful hearts rejoicing that so far He should reveal 
Himself to the eyes of the faith of little ones. We confess to 
Him to-day and will proclaim to the world our sincere profession 
of faith in the Most Holy Trinity. And following Saint Augus- 
tine’s advice, “Believe that you may understand,” we shall remain 
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happy in the security of the truth which God has now deigned to 


reveal concerning Himself, happy in the firm hope that one day 
we shall have the reward of those who believe without seeing, 
the sight of That Which we have believed, in the Beatific Vision 
of Heaven. 





SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE VERY REV. J. R. NEWELL, O.P., LECT. S. TH. AND 
PREACHER-GENERAL 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
PRAYER 


“Amen, amen, I say to you; if you ask the Father anything in my name, 
He will give it to you.”—John, xvi, 23. 


Prayer is the raising up of our mind to God in adoration, 
praise, propitiation and petition—four religious acts which are 
founded on our moral relation to God as His rational creatures 
and which are the just expression of our sense of the infinite 


worthiness of the Divine Majesty; of His supreme dominion 
over us; of our amenableness to His Justice and of our dependence 
on Him for the blessings of our temporal and eternal life. Right 
reason enjoins these acts; and therefore the man who refuses 
to pray denies thereby the rights of God, belies his own condi- 
tion as God’s rational creature, and excludes himself from the 
Divine plan of mercy and bounty both for this life and for 
the next. 


Besides the natural law of our rational being, the revealed 
divine law also imposes on us the duty of prayer as an act of 
filial piety towards God. By our baptism we are the brethren 
of the Incarnate Son of God and the adopted children of His 
Eternal Father; and, therefore, on this our higher, supernatural 
relationship to God, rest the special duty and privilege of honor- 
ing and entreating Him as our Father. And in petitioning the 
Father of Goodness and Mercy we should do so in the name of 
Christ; for He is our Mediator, and our prayer derives its 
efficacy only from His infinite merits as the Eternal Son of God 
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Incarnate. “Whatever you shall ask the Father in My name, He 
will give it to you.” 


In commanding us to pray always—habitually, He insisted, in 
the most striking language, on our duty of absolute confidence in 
the willingness of the Father to grant our petitions when offered 
up in His name, that is, in faith and trust in Him as the In- 
carnate Son of God, and when asking for blessings which are 
in no way detrimental to His work and purpose in our true in- 
terests and behalf—our eternal salvation. Granted faith and 
love, or, at least, a sincere desire to obey God—which is a turning 
away from sin, every earnest prayer will, on the promise of the 
Son of God, be answered. While we cannot always be sure that 
we know what is best for us in the temporal order, nor should we 
lay down conditions for God as to the time and quality of His 
answer, yet every true prayer is answered in the way that God 
sees best for us. If our prayer is not answered in the way we 
desire, it is because what we ask is not a true good, but only an 
apparent one and would be for us a real evil; but our prayer is 
answered in a truer and better way. For God, who ever fulfils 
the desires of those who love Him, often refuses the object of 
our petition, but always answers the prayer with something 
more helpful to our final beatitude. As St. Augustine says: 
“God’s goodness is evident in granting to our earnest prayer, not 
always what we willed, but what we should have preferred.” 
Often also God delays His answer until we have formed the 
habit of fervent prayer, and then He showers His blessings 
upon us. 


To inspire us all to be instant and confiding in prayer, Jesus 
narrated this parable: “There was a Judge in a certain city, who 
feared not God, nor regarded man. And there was a certain 
widow in that city, and she came to him saying: Avenge me of 
my adversary. And he would not for a long time. But after- 
wards he said within himself: Although I fear not God, nor 
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regard man, yet because this widow is troublesome to me and 
lest continually coming she weary me, I will avenge her.” Hear 
what the unjust Judge saith! And I say unto you: ‘Ask and 
you shall receive, seek and you shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened to you.” 

Prayer is necessary to preserve the supernatural life in our 
souls. The principles of the supernatural life in us are, divine 
faith and sanctifying grace; but these gifts of God are exercised, 
developed and perfected by communion with their source and 
object—God. Without this communion, therefore, without 
prayer, they will decline and die. Again, our spiritual life is 
beset with many dangers, which cannot be guarded against nor 
escaped except by prayer. Temptations are allowed by Provi- 
dence to assail us in order that by victory our supernatural life 
may be solidly established and perfected; but to neglect prayer 
is to throw down our arms and allow ourselves to be taken 
captive by the enemy. The self-confidence of St. Peter led him, 
against the warning of Jesus, to neglect prayer, and, in the hour 
of temptation, he denied the Lord! God is ever ready to help 
us by His grace if we will turn to Him by prayer—as it is our 
serious duty to do—in the time of temptation. In every tempta- 
tion—if the occasion be not of our own seeking—we may obtain 
by prayer the grace to stand firm in the fear and love of God 
and to trample under foot the enemies of our salvation. Let us 
be thoroughly convinced of the duty and necessity of habitual 
and fervent prayer—of habitually and fervently adoring God; 
rendering Him thanks for His many blessings; propitiating Him 
for our many sins, and imploring His aid and comfort in all 
our dangers and trials. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


“These things have I spoken to you, that you may not be scandalized.”— 
John, xvi, 1. 

The expression, to be scandalized means here, as in many other 
passages of the Scriptures, to fail in confidence towards God— 
to lose hope in Him. 

Confidence in God is an essential virtue of the Christian state 
and character, and is therefore infused into our souls in Baptism 
as the gift of divine hope together with divine faith and charity. 
By this supernatural gift of hope we confide in God and firmly 
expect that if we fulfil the conditions He requires of us He will 
give us His grace and bring us to everlasting happiness accord- 
ing to His promise. Hope in God is commanded of us as a 
homage due to Him and as the safeguard of our Christian life 
and the surety of our final salvation. It is founded on faith— 
on the knowledge of God, of His power, His goodness, His love 
and His promises, which are made known to us by the Incarnate 
Son of God. Established on Christian faith, the virtue of hope 
enables us to stand true to God and to possess our souls in peace 
amid the trials and the seductions of this world—firmly attached 
to God as by the “anchor of the soul,” as St. Paul calls it. While 
as Christians, therefore, we should be distinguished by the divine 
habit of hope in God, the exercise of this noble virtue is es- 
pecially required of us in all emergencies of life, as when doubt 
and temptation assail us; when trouble and suffering come upon 
us; when we are about to receive the Holy Sacraments, and 
when we are at the point of death. The thought of our sins 
should not be allowed to make us distrust God, but on the con- 
trary; for if we sincerely abandon sin and its occasions and 
have recourse to God, we have the strongest grounds for a 
true and most solid hope; for we thus fulfil the conditions required 
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by God for mercy and salvation, and this good work is already 
begun in us by His grace. We must, therefore, rely on God’s 
fatherly providence and on the infinite merits of His Incarnate 
Son, who died for us on the Cross. Jesus is our God—the 


Eternal Word made flesh for us—Infinite Power, Goodness and 
Mercy Incarnate for our salvation! St. Jerome asks us to take 


notice that in the human genealogy of our Divine Redeemer, not 
all who are mentioned as His human ancestors were holy people, 
but many are named whom the Scriptures reprehend; and this 
was to teach us that He, who came to save sinners, willed to 
descend from sinners and so to take away the sins of all. In 
Heaven, as in His Church on earth, Jesus continues for each of 
us the work of our salvation—“If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Just, who is a propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but of the whole world.” 

Hence the comprehensive and sublime formula which the 
Church puts into our mouths: “O my God, relying on Thy in- 
finite goodness and promises, I hope to obtain pardon for my 
sins, grace to serve Thee, and life everlasting, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, my Lord and Redeemer.” 


Christian hope in God is endangered by two sinful extremes— 
despair and presumption. While forgetfulness of God’s benefits 
to us and a lack of devotion are the common causes of a want 
of lively hope among careless Christians, positive despair arises 
most commonly from the deadly vices of spiritual sloth and of 
lust. Our salvation—the supreme and everlasting happiness 
promised us by God, is a spiritual good which, though difficult of 
attainment, can be most certainly secured by our co-operation 
with God’s grace; but the victim of sloth and lust is precisely 
opposed to a spiritual good, especially if it requires effort, and, 
confiding only in himself and experiencing his own moral de- 
ficiency, he assumes that, for him, grace, virtue and salvation are 


unattainable; and he therefore gives up the cause of God and 
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of his soul. This is despair—a most dreadful sin, because by 
it the sinner distrusts even God; he equivalently denies the In- 
finite Power and Goodness; he impugns God’s fidelity to His 
promises and gainsays the efficacy of Christ’s all-atoning death. 

Weare a fallen race, and, most certainly, without God’s grace 
we cannot live virtuously, nor save our souls—“Without me ye 
can do nothing.” But if, distrusting ourselves and avoiding the 
proximate occasions of sin, we have recourse to God in humble 
confidence, there is not one among us who may not speedily rise 
victorious over the most inveterate habit of sin and eventually 
attain to eternal salvation. God’s pity and mercy are especially 
extended to him who struggles against his weakness while trust- 
ing in Him. 

The other sinful extreme opposed to Christian hope in God 
is presumption—the purpose to go on grievously sinning for the 
reason that God is merciful, and the expecting of pardon without 
repentance and of salvation without good works. This mortal sin 
of presumption, arising from pride, abuses God’s forbearance; 
mocks at His Justice, and blasphemes against the Holy Ghost, 
whose special office it is to withdraw us from sin. And this is 
a most dangerous sin, because, while God is truly merciful and 
is ready to pardon every penitent sinner, and gives his grace 
to the tempted who fear and shun temptation and seek His aid, 
yet for those who thus deride the dearest of His Attributes— 
His Mercy, He reserves His vengeance—“Thou, O Lord, hum- 
blest those who presume. . . . The hope of the ungodly shall 
perish.” 

Let us cultivate a firm and lively confidence in God by the con- 
stant memory of His goodness and His promises, and let us 
daily make acts of hope in Him, that this virtue may become more 
pronounced in our lives—that it may become in us a well-devel- 
oped power to sustain us in all our difficulties, temptations and 
trials, and so enable us to run on cheerfully in the glorious way 
of our Salvation. 
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PENTECOST SUNDAY 


THE HOLY GHOST IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak in divers 
tongues, according as. the Holy Ghost gave them to speak.”—Acts, ii, 4. 

Jesus came, the true Messias and Incarnate Son of God, and 
fulfilled all the Divine promises and all human hopes. As St. Paul 
says: “God who spoke in times past to our fathers through the 
prophets, last of all in these days hath spoken to us by His Son, 
whom He hath constituted the heir of all things, by whom also 
He made the world.” The design of Jesus in gathering around 
Him a band of intimate disciples and Apostles was to institute and 
maintain in this world for all time a religious doctrinal society 
which should carry to all nations the fruits of His Atonement— 
faith in God and His Incarnate Son and the grace of Salvation 
which He merited for all men on the Cross. 


In organizing this society, which He called His Church and the 
Kingdom of Heaven, He chose twelve Apostles and seventy-two 
disciples and gave them their spiritual commission and their pow- 
ers. Among the Apostles He selected Simon, whom He named 
Peter (a rock), and conferred on him the primacy of order, 
of jurisdiction and authority over the entire Church, saying: 
“Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And to thee, Peter, 
I give the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. . . . I have prayed for 
thee, Peter, that thy faith fail not; and do thou confirm thy 
brethren. ... Feed My lambs and My sheep.” And that His true 
Church might be known in all ages and distinguished from every 
false and counterfeit religion originated by men, Jesus endowed 
it with the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost and the visible 
divine mark of unity. He prayed: “Holy Father, keep them one, 
that the world may know that Thou hast sent Me.” 
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In obedience to Christ’s command, as well as from fear of the 
Jews, the Apostles, after His ascension, secluded themselves in 
the cenacle for ten days in prayer and expectation of the promised 
aid and comfort of His Holy Spirit; when suddenly their divine 
transformation occurred, as the Holy Ghost, the infinite Spirit of 
truth and love, came upon them and flooded their souls with divine 
light and joy; and they came boldly forth, a corporate religious 
body, a united and fearless Church of God, and, with transcendent 
wisdom and eloquence, preached in all languages the eternal Gos- 
pel of Christ. The unanimity of their testimony and their doc- 
trine, divinely corroborated by their miracles, converted in Jeru- 
salem three thousand on the first day and five thousand more the 
next day; and so the Church of Christ spread with miraculous 
rapidity from city to city and from province to province till it soon 
extended all over the Roman Empire. 


The spread and permanence of the Church as Christ constituted 
it—one, holy, catholic and apostolic—is the work of the Holy 
Ghost, who took everlasting possession of it in His descent upon 
the Apostles on Pentecost Day. Humanly speaking, such a re- 
ligion, such a society could neither spread nor endure among men; 
and the advice of Gamaliel to the Jewish leaders was wise: “Let 
it alone; for if it be of man it will soon come to naught; but if it 
be of God, then beware lest, in opposing it, you be found fighting 
against God.” The very character of the Church was a hindrance 
to its spread in a heathen and degenerate world; for it stood for 
and demanded of men faith in incomprehensible-mysteries hum- 
bling to the mind of fallen man, and required men to adopt a 
moral code which crucified their bad passions. The inferior in- 
tellectual caliber of its apostles—men without human: learning 
and prestige—was against its acceptance by the learned and cul- 
tured of the pagan world; the heathen religions, everywhere in 
possession, roused the idolatrous populace against it, and the 
masters of the world, the Roman emperors, undertook to ex- 
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tinguish it in its own blood as the atheistic enemy of the gods and 
of the religious polity of the empire. No human institution could 
survive such opposition ; but the Catholic Church triumphed over 
all the evil forces of earth and hell because the Holy Ghost had 
taken possession of this institution of Christ to abide with it for- 
ever. 

The Catholic Church, therefore, is Christ’s true and only ac- 
credited witness and authoritative teacher of His divine truth in 
the world; and to-day, as in the past, with the same unanimity 
and authority, she speaks to mankind on the doctrines of the 
Christian faith and moral life “according as the Holy Ghost gives 
her to speak.”’ Whoever, then, knowingly and willingly remains 
out of communion with the Catholic Church sins against the sov- 
ereignty and command of the Incarnate Son of God and against 
the light and authority of the Eternal Spirit of Truth. 





TRINITY SUNDAY 


THE BLESSED TRINITY 


“Going therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt., xxviii, 19. 


The essence of the Christian religion consists in the knowledge, 
adoration and love of the Blessed Trinity: One only God in three 
Divine Persons, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

During the ages preceding the advent of the Incarnate Word, 
God insisted more emphatically on the truth of His unity because 
polytheism, with its attendant idolatry, was the universal error of 
the heathen world and the peculiar attraction of the Hebrew 
people. Jesus alone clearly revealed to mankind the Blessed Trin- 
ity, and He said: ‘No one knoweth the Father but the Son and 
he to whom the Son shall reveal Him.’’ And speaking of His 
Divinity, He said: “He who seeth Me seeth the Father also... 
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land the Father are one... I came out from the Father and am 
come into the world . . . And I leave the world and go to the 
Father . . . I enter into that glory which was Mine before the 
world was made... And you shall receive the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Truth, who proceedeth from the Father . . . I will send 
Him to you. . . He will give testimony of Me because He shall 
receive of Mine and will show it to you.” 


The Supreme Mystery of the Blessed Trinity demands of us 
faith, that is, its acceptance on the infallible Word of the Son 
of God who declared it to His infallible and imperishable Church, 
and who, through her, declares it to the world. 


Designed to reveal to us our God as He is and as He would 
have His children to know Him, the Mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity is intended to create in us the reverential and hopeful atti- 
tude of mind that should characterize our relations to the Deity. 
Our mind ceases to revere what it has once fully comprehended, 
and our heart ceases to rest in a good which it has once exhausted. 
Capable of endless or indefinite progress in light and love, we 
turn from the limited to the unlimited, in truth and good, and we 
can never rest satisfied until we attain to that Being, the Infinite 
Light and Love, who alone can make us happy because He alone 
is forever beyond our comprehension. 


But while we are unable to comprehend the Blessed Trinity we 
should, as enlightened Christians, be familiar with the Church’s 
concept and teaching in regard to this Mystery. We believe and 
profess with the Church one only God in three Divine Persons— 
one infinitely perfect intellectual Nature, in whom eternally subsist 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost; that, while the three 
Divine Persons, by reason of their eternal processions within the 
Deity, are related to and distinct from one another, the nature of 
God is numerically one and the same in each Person. The Father 
is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God—one and the same 
God. 
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While throughout all creation and in all true science and art 
we recognize the vestiges of the Blessed Trinity, a clearer, though 
imperfect, image of this mystery is afforded by the human soul, 
In our soul there are necessarily two acts of its intellectual life— 
understanding and volition. In the act of understanding there 
proceeds within our mind our interior concept or intellectual 
word, which is the mental expression of the object we under- 
stand; and, the more perfect this mental word is, the more is it 
one with our mind; in God, whose intellectual activity is infinite 
and whose simplicity is absolute, His intellectual concept is one 
and identical with the nature of the Godhead, though it is the dis- 
tinct, eternal, infinite and therefore personified Word of the 
Father. Again: in our soul, from our combined acts of intellec- 
tion and volition there proceeds in us our interior love, uniting 
the soul with the object loved and completing our intellectual 
life. These two distinct acts of all intellectual life are necessarily 
in God and in infinite activity. In Him the terms of these acts 
must be adequate, and therefore infinite, and therefore distinct 
Persons; yet identical with the Divine Nature, for there can only 
be one Infinite Being. The adequate term of the Father’s intellec- 
tion is the Eternal Word: God the Son; the adequate term of the 
Divine volition is the Eternal Love proceeding from the Father 
and the Son as from a common principle, and this is God the Holy 
Ghost, who is the eternal complement of the intellectual life of 
God. 


We should habitually bear in mind the concurrence of the Three 
Divine Persons of the Blessed Trinity in the beneficent works of 
God in our behalf. While the entire Trinity operates in all God’s 
exterior works, yet we attribute the blessings of our creation and 
our destination to Heaven to the loving-kindness of the Father; 


our redemption from sin to the loving-kindness of the Son, and 


our Christian state and sanctification to the loving-kindness of 
the Holy Ghost. By the grace of adoption we are related to the 
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Blessed Trinity as true members of one family—we are the sons 
of the Father, the brethren of His Son, and the brides of the 
Holy Ghost—for the nature of the consummate relationship be- 
tween the soul and God, to be finally celebrated amid the joys and 
splendors of heaven, is that of espousals. The charity and fra- 
eternal union that God requires of us in our relations with our 
fellowmen are modeled for us in the adorable mystery of the 
Trinity, in which the Father dwells in the Son; the Son in the 
Father ; the Holy Ghost in the Father and the Son, and the Father 
and the Son in the Holy Ghost—a union which constitutes the 
infinite happiness of God. 





~ A COURSE OF SKETCHES FOR SERMONS 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
BY THE REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 


LI. FiLtrat DEvorION. 


1.—The commandment: Honor thy father and thy mother. 
A.—Based on the order of nature. 
B.—Confirmed by this divine precept which obliges us 
throughout life, under pain of sin. 
C.—The example of Christ. 
2.—The bond of gratitude. 
A.—What our parents have done for us. 


1.—They brought us into the world. 
2.—In infancy they cared for us with constant at- 


tention. 
3.—In youth they sacrificed themselves for our 
education. 
4.—Throughout our life, our welfare has been their 
chief ambition. 
B.—We should repay them 
1.—By obedience during the years of tutelage in 
all that is not sinful. 
2.—By respect in speaking to them, in speaking 
about them, in our actions, in anticipating 
their wishes. 
3.—By supporting them if they need our help. This 
duty ceases only with their death. 
3.—A dishonorable son: Absalom; 2 Kings, xiii, ff. 
A.—Kills his brother Ammon, flees, returns and is for- 
given by his father, King David. 
B.—Deceives David, leads a rebellion, meets a miserable 
death (2 Kings, xviii, 9). 
626 
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C.—His father’s love persists. “Absalom, my son; would 
to God that I might die for thee” (2 K., xviii, 33). 


4.—An honorable son: Joseph; Gen., xlv, ff. 


A.—Rises to great wealth and power in Egypt. 

B.—Relieves his father’s distress in time of famine. 

C.—Sends for his father Jacob, introduces him to Pharao, 
and provides munificently for him. 

D.—Receives his father’s blessing : “The God of thy father 
shall be thy helper, and the Almighty shall bless 
thee.” 


LII. FortTuNe-TELLERs. 


1.—Future events which depend on the free will of a man are 
known to God and those to whom He reveals them. 
A.—God could make the future known to each of us, but 
He chooses not to do so. 


2.—Those who pretend to foretell the future are fakers. 


A.—They make guesses. 

B.—They safely predict events that happen to nearly 
everybody, v. g., “You will receive a letter,” “You 
will cross a body of water,” “Some great trouble 
will come into your life.” 

C.—They may presume that of their numerous prophecies, 
a few will probably occur. 


3.—Those who make known hidden things use various means: 
A.—They gather information through advance agents, 
confederates, etc. 
B.—They are guided by the facial expressions of their 
victims. 
C.—They simply guess or bluff. 
D.—They may even become the agent of the devil. 
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4.—To consult fortune-tellers is not only ignorant and foolish, 
it is sinful, for 
A.—We may be dealing with Satan. 
B.—We are attributing to a creature a prerogative and 
power that belongs to God alone. 


LIII. Lyne. 


1.—Let us picture the whole world as given up to the practice of 

lying. 

A.—Justice could not be administered, because testimony 
would be worthless. 

B.—There would no longer be treaties between nations. 

C.—Even our laws would be falsified in publication. 

D.—We would have to weigh and measure all our pur- 
chases and we could not trust our own weights 
and measures. 


2.—Hence, the fabric of human society depends upon the general 
practice of honesty; in politics, law, business, social inter- 


course. 

A.—But this depends upon the honesty of the individuals 
composing society. . 

B.—Hence all lying tends to undermine the foundations of 
human society ; it is a sin against society. 


3.—The gift of speech (as also of writing) is a prerogative that 
dignifies man. 
A.—God bestows this gift on us that we may truthfully 
convey our thoughts to others. 
B.—But lying abuses this very gift to thwart God’s pur- 
pose. 


4.—Lying may inflict a great injury on our neighbor. 
A.—In his material goods. In this case we are obliged to 
make good his loss. 
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B.—In his reputation. To make complete restitution is 
very difficult, for 
1.—Our retraction will scarcely overtake the lie. 
2.—We may be obliged to injure our own good 
name by acknowledging our falsehood. 
5.—Let us have the moral courage always to tell the truth. 


LIV. PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


1.—To parents God delegates His authority. 
A.—To command in His name the obedience of their chil- 
dren. 
B.—To punish disobedience. 
2,—Upon parents God imposes a corresponding responsibility. 
A.—They must care for their children’s bodies. 
1.—By clothing them properly, but without provok- 
ing vanity. 
2.—By nourishing them. 
3.—By caring for them when sick. 
B.—They must care for their children’s souls. 
1.—By teaching them their prayers, instructing 
them in Christian doctrines and moral du- 
ties; or by providing for this by the hands 
of others, v. g., through Catholic school, 
parochial instructions, good reading. 
2.—By seeing that they attend to their religious 
duties. 
3.—By prudent supervision of their companionship. 
4.—By judicious correction. 
5.—By good example. 
3—Parents must give an account of this stewardship. 
A.—Picture the neglectful parent on judgment day, ac- 
cused by the testimony of his own children. 
B.—Picture the eternal reunion with his children whom 
he has directed and led in the way of salvation. 
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LV. BLASPHEMY. 
1.—Blasphemy consists in speaking contumeliously against God. 

A.—When deliberate, it is always a mortal sin. Consider 
examples of severe punishment for blasphemy: 
The O. T. prescribed that a blasphemer be stoned 

to death (Lev. xxiv, 16). 
In Israel’s camp (Lev. xxiv, 23). 
Rabsaces and Sennacherib (4 Kings xviii, 19). 

B.—When rather indeliberate, it is venial. Utter thought- 
lessness may make it no sin at all. 

C.—But if we reflect that we have a habit of blasphemy, 
yet do nothing to break the habit, we are guilty of 
sin. 

2.—In this country, people seldom blaspheme deliberately. 

A.—But it sometimes happens, v. g., when our prayers 
have remained unanswered, when we see the wicked 
prosper and the good suffer, and we give way to 
bitter anger. 

3.—The effects of blasphemy. 

A.—Being a contagious habit, its practice leads others to_ 
imitate it. 

B.—It encourages cursing, swearing and other profanity. 

C.—It weakens our respect for God and His holy Name. 


LVI. Fear or Gop. 
1.—We should fear God because of His infinite perfections. 


A.—His majesty is infinitely above the dignity even of the 
angels. 

B.—The searching scrutiny of His infinite knowledge 
makes our most secret thoughts and desires an open 
book to Him. 

C.—His infinite power extends to every creature and en- 
dures for ever. 
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2—The fear of God is especially necessary for sinners, because 
A.—It will urge them to abandon their habits of sin. 
B.—It will prevent their relapsing into sin. 
C.—It will be a pledge of final perseverance. 


3.—If we fear God, we need fear nothing else. 
A.—In this life, to be safe in God’s friendship is sufficient 
reason to face any danger or trial with confidence. 
B.—Death has no terror for those who have learned a holy 
fear of God during life. 
C.—We will enter the next life without dread of God’s 
judgment. 


LVII. Human RESPECT. 


1.—We practice human respect 

A.—When we seek to please others by our speech: by not 
contradicting them, by avoiding profanity and vul- 
garity, by expressions of courtesy and respect, by 
praising them. 

B.—When we conform our conduct to the wishes of 
others: by following their example, by conforming 
to prevailing fashions in dress, manners, etc. 


2,—There is a legitimate human respect, for 
A.—It often makes us charitable and clean in our speech. 
B.—It sometimes encourages our faithfulness to duty. 
C.—It may keep us from giving scandal. 
3.—The sinful practice of human respect is 
A.—The enemy of religion, for 
1.—It prompts us to minimize, conceal, or deny 
our faith and its teachings. Consider the 
martyrs’ professions of faith, the example 
of SS. Peter and John (Acts, iv, 19). 
2.—It induces us to neglect our duties to God for 
fear of displeasing man. Consider the 
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fidelity of the faithful in times of persecu- 
tion. 
B.—The enemy of virtue, for 
1.—False shame keeps us from professing an es- 
teem for virtue. 
2.—It prevents our rebuking vice. 
3.—It encourages deceit and hypocrisy. 
C.—The enemy of God, for 
1.—It prefers the esteem of men to approval of 
God. 
2.—It leads men from God through bad example. 


LVIII. Sickness. 
1.—Divine Providence permits sickness for the greater glory of 
God. 
A.—By reconciliation of sinners. 
B.—By the greater perfection of the just. 


2.—For sinners, sickness is a special grace. 

A.—It removes them from the influence of evil com- 
panions. 

B.—It often releases them from the slavery of sinful 
habits. 

C.—It leaves them time to think of their souls. 

D.—It gives them timely warning for contrition. 

E.—It provides them with a penance for their sins. 

F.—If the sickness be grievous, it forces them to think 
of eternity. 


3.—For the just, sickness is a special grace. 


A.—It is an opportunity to perfect their conformity with 
the will of God. 

B.—It can be offered in behalf of others who are dear to 
them. 
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C.—It is the easiest means of increasing their love for 
God. 


D.—It can easily be made a source of untold merits. 


4.—Why the cheerful and penitential acceptance of sickness is 
important. | 


A.—Sickness is so common in the world. So frequent a 
means of sanctification should not be neglected. 

B.—It is capable of turning sinners into saints. 

C.—Any sickness may be our last. It may be our divinely 
appointed preparation for death. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


OUR LORD’S SACRED HUMANITY 


Last time we considered the origin, growth and object of the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart; we will now do our best to realize 
its magnificence, beauty and spirit. The indescribable beauty of 
the devotion finds its culminating glory in the fact that God te- 
gards with peculiar pleasure this pious method of venerating His 
only-begotten Son, full of grace and truth (John, i, 14). It is only 
natural that this should be the case, for we read in the Gospel that 
He said: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” 
(Matt., iii, 17). Now our divine Lord’s Heart is the abode of all 
His love, the centre and focus of His Heavenly Father’s delight; 
and when we praise and honor that which is the chief object of 
God’s love, we may be sure that our devotion to the Sacred Heart 
receives His approval in all its fulness. 


The first three petitions in the litany approved by the Church 


are: 

Heart of Jesus, Son of the Eternal Father ; 

Heart of Jesus, formed by the Holy Ghost in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary; 

Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God, Have 
mercy upon us. 

Thus this magnificent eulogy of the Sacred Heart begins by 
referring to the mystery of our Saviour’s Incarnation, in which, 
as we read in Holy Scripture, God manifested His love for us, 
and in which, according to St. Thomas Aquinas, His omnipotence 
revealed itself so completely as to be unable to produce anything 
greater than our Lord’s adorable Humanity. And why? Because 
the humanity of Christ is united with God, and possesses, there- 
fore, in a certain sense an infinite dignity, so that God was unable 
to create anything higher (Summa theol. p. I, qu. 25 a. 6 ad. 4). 
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We read in the Gospel that “God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son” (John iii, 16), and St. Paul tells us that 
“evidently great is the mystery of godliness, which was mani- 
fested in the flesh” (1 Tim., iii, 16), and it is plain that in creat- 
ing the Heart of Jesus in His Sacred Humanity He revealed His 
infinite love of men in a very special manner. 


In its natural signification the heart is the most important organ 
of the human body, and in another sense we speak of the heart as 
the seat of all our feelings and impulses, so that the Sacred Heart 
represents all our Lord’s infinite love of His heavenly Father and 
of men, wtom He came to save. 


Bossuet remarks very beautifully on this subject: “God is a 
spirit, possessing no organs; but His holy Spirit formed a divine 
Heart for our Redeemer; a heart consisting apparently and sub- 
stantially of human flesh, but being in reality the abundance of 
the love of God made Man.” 


These words convey to us most admirably the fundamental 
truth of Christianity, namely, the personal union of the Son of 
God with His human nature; and it is just because this great 
truth is expressed so wonderfully in the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, that this devotion is the best means of combating the spirit 
of indifference resulting from heresy and unbelief, and of resist- 
ing the inroads of infidelity. By leading men to adore our Divine 
Lord with ardent love, this devotion becomes a mode of making 
reparation to His Sacred Heart, that loves men so much, for all 
the insults offered to It by unbelievers. 


“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
The object of our veneration is no merely human heart, not the 
heart of a great saint, nor that of a great benefactor to mankind ; 
no, it is a Heart hypostatically united with God from the very 
moment when it was formed in the womb of the Virgin Mother. 

At the present time we see many who offer our Lord the most 
terrible insult by denying His Divinity. On the one hand we 
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encounter absolute unbelief, acknowledging no God and no 
Supreme Ruler, and on the other are those who deny the Divinity 
of Christ, and these are more active than professed unbelievers 
in undermining Christianity. To deny our Lord’s Divinity is the 
first step on the way to complete loss of faith, for it is absolutely 
incompatible with Christianity. If Christ was not the Son of 
God, and therefore Divine in His nature, He .was either a liar 
and deceiver, or He was a pitiable fanatic, requiring men to be- 
lieve in His Divinity and also in other mysterious and super- 
natural doctrines, and even to die for their faith in the same. 

When did men begin to deny our Lord’s Divinity? As soon 
as they began to fall away from Holy Church, of which He is 
the glory and centre, the founder and preserver, for it was from 
His Heart that the Church, the home of true Christianity, came 
into being. 

“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
This was not merely a spiritual union of sentiment or disposition, 
but a union of the Divine Person of the Word of God with the 
human nature of Jesus, and therefore with His Sacred Heart, 
which belongs to that human nature. 

Hence all Its feelings and actions were the feelings and actions 
of His Divine, heavenly, everlasting and imperishable Person; 
and as God is the mirror of all perfection, the source of all hap- 
piness and knowledge to His creatures, the Heart of Jesus is, as 
He said, “the way, the truth and the life” (John xiv, 6). 

No one can come to the Father unless he loves this Heart and 
strives with all his might to be united with It. 

Because the Sacred Heart is the Heart of the Son of God, it is 
necessarily the abode of all virtues, and in it is stored the wealth 
of the love of Christ, for the benefit of His Church in every 
age. The one infallible means whereby mankind can attain to 
true happiness is to love this Heart and follow Its example. 

“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
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As this Heart is Divine, all Its promises must certainly have a 
glorious fulfillment. The saints in heaven, the history of the 
world, even our Lord’s adversaries and hell itself bear witness 
to the fact that this Heart is always faithful, refreshing with the 
bliss of heaven all who come to It, so that under Its dominion 
nations live in peace, whereas the wicked are brought low through 
Its justice. When Solomon was reigning with incomparable 
splendor, the land enjoyed prosperity and wealth such as it had 
never known before, and even the lowly participated in their 
king’s riches and happiness. In the same way have those in 
every age enjoyed true happiness on whom the Sacred Heart 
has shed Its indescribable radiance. They have received from It 
God’s love in infinite abundance; they have been nourished and 
strengthened by the treasures of His grace, enabling them to 
end their earthly course in triumph and to reach their heavenly 
home. 


“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
The Divine brightness of the Sacred Heart reveals the things, 
both of earth and heaven, as they really are. Following the 
impulse of this Heart, Jesus taught us the truth about the Para- 
dise above, and confirmed His teaching by miracles, the outcome 
of His love, and even with His own Blood; showing us by word 
and example the beauty of virtue and the splendor of its reward. 
He revealed to the world the duty of man, and taught us how 
we ought to judge the contrasts and trials of this life. He came 
into the world to preach the Gospel to the poor (Luke iv, 18) 
and, as the angels sang at Bethlehem, to bring peace to men 
(Luke ii, 14). Nothing but His Divine love could accomplish 
this; He created His Heart to be the seat of this love, and it is 
only when we have a lively faith in His love, that its aims can 
be fulfilled. 


As soon as the union of this Heart with the Divinity of the 


Eternal Word is denied, its fruits cease to grow, for they, as a 
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famous preacher once said, can flourish only upon the soil of 
faith, being watered by tears of devotion and enjoying the sun- 
shine of God’s grace. 

“Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the Word of God.” 
This Divine Heart, that dwelt amongst us for thirty-three years, 
is now in glory at the right hand of God, ever representing to 
Him Its indescribable sacrifice in propitiation of our sins, ever 
awaiting and accepting our praise and adoration, and ever shed- 
ding forth Its divine graces in endless abundance. Before the 
splendor of this Heart the very angels veil their faces, and with 
loving zeal we ought to join in the veneration paid It by the 
inhabitants of heaven, since we too are destined some day to 
behold It in Its beauty and to partake for all eternity of the 
delights that flow forth from It. Amen. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O. P. 


VII. THe SocrAL Mission oF THE Hoty NaME Society 


Dear Brethren:—No one need be a prophet to foresee that 
after the termination of this war the whole fabric of society will 
have to be remade. With the general destruction of the balance 
of power in Europe not only the geography of the continent 
but also the political complexion of its several states will take 
on a new hue. And if there is one thing that men seem to 
have learned from the history of more recent times, it is that 
a new sense and appreciation of that fundamental attitude which 
is so necessary in our family, social and political relations, must 
again be made dominant in our present-day life, even as it was 
in medieval times. I mean an appreciation and respect not only 
for law and authority, but also for individuals. That keen and 
far-seeing philosopher of history, M. Guizot, has somewhere re- 
ferred to the Catholic Church as “the great mother of respect,” 
because by her insistence on the fundamental idea of God, and 
her constant preaching of the sacredness of oaths and relics, she 
succeeded easily in inculcating in strong warriors respect not only 
for woman but also for their plighted word. As long as the 
Church dominated society this spirit of respect played a most 
important part in life. It was only with the introduction of 
Protestantism, with its negation of respect for authority and its 
right of private judgment, that it was destroyed. And now 
that Protestantism has practically gone upon the rocks, we need 
not be surprised to find that in every department of life respect 
has all but evaporated from our midst. Outside the Church and 
those sects which more or less imitate her we note a lamentable 
breaking down of respect. 


The reason why Catholics respect one another is becg 
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are convinced that all who hold fellowship with Christ are mem- 
bers of His mystical body. If Catholics bear a great respect 
for established order it is because they feel that all lawful author- 
ity comes from God. On account of this very fundamental 
teaching of our Church men not only feel that it is sacrilegious 
to outrage the name of God, but that it is sinful to wound un- 
necessarily the religious feelings and sensibilities of their fellows, 
Because in the words of Scripture they look upon their fellow 
men as being in a certain sense “other Christs,” they realize that 
they must treat them with that true consideration, that delicacy 
of respect, which they would show to the Master Himself if He 
were to appear in their midst. 


If we take the most elemental group in society, we find that 


in a great measure respect has departed from the home. In 
olden times the husband, looking upon his wife as something 
almost sacrosanct, would never have dreamed of desecrating his 
hearth or outraging his consort’s ear with profanity or vulgar 
talk. To-day, as a result of the disappearance of respect in the 
world, men too frequently belch forth the most dreadful oaths in 
the presence of wife and children, especially when angry or under 
the influence of drink. On the other hand, as a result of the 
lack of mutual respect of husband and wife, children have lost 
much of that deference towards their parents which was notice- 
able during the Victorian age and the one immediately following. 
The mere fact that our Sunday comic supplements, with their 
unspeakably vulgar delineation of sins against the Fourth Com- 
mandment, can win a smile from parents is proof positive that 
respect for parental authority—so essential for the conduct of 
a truly Christian home—is fast being lost sight of. In fact, 
the Fourth Commandment is very little understood by the chil- 
dren of our day, and its holy injunctions are looked upon as 
more or less exaggerated and overdrawn. The reason of this 
is that fathers and elder brothers, failing to respect themselves, 
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have in many cases indulged in profanity within the hearing of 
the younger members of the family, who, in consequence, soon 
come to look upon it as a sign of virility and manliness to take 
the name of God in vain. 


In the department of social life the same phenomenon is be- 
coming more apparent every day. What are called the conven- 
tions of society are mere hollow forms, not the outgrowth of that 
spirit of chivalry which was the product of authentic Christianity. 
Whilst men may not take the name of God in vain in polite 
society, they very frequently indulge in inconceivable coarseness 
under the guise of “jokes” and society small talk. It is looked 
upon as “smart” not only in theatrical but social circles. Hence, 
it is safe to say that could our grandmothers, or our great-grand- 
mothers, be brought back to visit our salons—or, as they would 
call them, our parlors—today, they would be horribly shocked 
at the freedom of speech which apparently well-bred men and 
women allow themselves. It is easy to picture, also, with what 
a blush of shame they would witness some of our theatrical 
performances, or gaze at the cabarets which accompany the sump- 
tuous repasts served in many of our large hotels. 


And in political life the looseness of speech everywhere pre- 
valent has long been notorious; the violence with which political 
Opponents assail one another—the vile insinuations and damn- 
ing accusations often resorted to—need not be insisted upon. 
Wherever we look, we find that men have lost that respect for 
one another which is a natural outgrowth of the Gospel of Christ. 
It is undoubtedly because men have let down the spiritual bar- 
riers, and thus lowered themselves in their own estimation, that 
they take liberties with their fellow men which in other times 
would have been unthought of. 


If we look for the causes of this lessening of respect we will 
find that the prime reason is that men have lost regard for the 
Divine Law. As long as men respect the Divine Law, it is safe 
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to say that they will also respect human law. Now, men have 
lost their respect for the Divine Law because they have carted 
Almighty God, the great Lawgiver, out of His own creation. 
They have, so to say, remade the world upon purely materialistic 
lasts. They have scouted the idea that there is One above who, 
having made the world, has an absolute right to lay down the 
laws upon which the world and those who live in the world are 
to be governed. They have invented high-sounding and sonorous 
phrases and shibboleths which, like an acid, eat away the funda- 
mental idea of the Eternal Lawmaker. 


In the second place, we must trace this loss of respect in the 
world to-day to the breaking up of the faith of the masses in 
the divinity of Christ. Outside the Church countless men, just 
like the Greeks of old, look upon Christ as a stumbling-block. 
They do not see in His divine life any argument to convince 
them of His divinity. He was, they feel themselves forced to 


admit, a perfect man—indeed, a kind of super-man—but that 
His life was written all over with the marks of divinity they 
will never for one moment concede. 


There is a second class, made up chiefly of those who came 
from the Latin countries of Europe, who have grown over- 
familiar with Christ. They would never think of denying His 
divinity, or of embracing any form of Protestantism ; but Cathol- 
icity has become stale to them—a worn-out thing—and since they 
feel the need of some religious convictions, they adopt anti-cleri- 
calism as a makeshift. 


With these classes of men, then, we can expect little respect 
for the sacredness of the oath. They set much store by their 
own “honor,” and give it as their sole pledge. That they should 
lay their hands upon the Scriptures, or upon the relics of the 
saints, as a guarantee of their fidelity to their promises would 
seem to them puerile and old-fashioned. Not believing in Christ, 
or at least not believing with a living faith, His law has no 
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sanctions for them. Thus, in our own times we have seen efforts 
made not only to remove the crucifix from court-rooms, but also 
to do away with the ceremony of “swearing in” a jury on the 
Sacred Book. 


Now, the social mission of the Holy Name Society, aside from 
its religious mission, comes in right here. We need not insist 
that the Holy Name Society revivifies the faith in the hearts 
of those who believe in Christ. It, better than any other religious 
organization in the Church, calls forth the latent faith in the 
heart of our Catholic manhood, and fans it from a tiny flame 
into an all-consuming fire by leading our men frequently to the 
Table of the Lord, where, consuming the Body of the Master, they 
can truly say with St. Paul that Christ liveth in them. In the 
effort to restore in the world the necessary appreciation of the 
virtue of respect for God and His creatures, the Holy Name 
Society plays a leading part. First of all, it brings home to 
the minds of men the very fundamental idea of the existence of 
God the Creator, who by virtue of His creation has the right to 
make laws and to insist upon their observance. As soon as the 
world accepts the truth of the existence of God and the depen- 
dence of all men upon Him, respect will be restored in all its 
fulness to the world. As soon as all men realize that they are 
held in the hollow of the Almighty’s hand, that they are all His 
children, dependent upon Him for everything in nature and grace, 
that universal and wholesome democracy which was effected by 
the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages will again hold sway 
inthe world. If there is one way of “making the world safe 
for democracy,” it is by getting all men to realize the Fatherhood 
ofGod. As soon as the world understands that it is God’s family, 
there will be the same peace and mutual understanding that 
prevail in every human family. Not only does the Holy Name 
Society effect this, but by its insistence upon the divinity of 
Christ and the respect due His holy Name it makes men realize 
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that there is no place in the world for the Cain-like principle 
that man is not his brother’s keeper. Since Christ, as the Apostle 
tells us, is our elder brother, we must all be interested in one 
another in a spirit of fraternal charity. Every man is called 
upon to be an apostle of good example. No one can release 
himself from that obligation. It flows naturally from our fellow- 
ship in Christ’s Church. Holy Name men, who not only respect 
Christ’s Name but also try to live out Christ’s law, will by their 
example far more than by words draw men to “run in the sweet 
odor of His ointments.”” If men respect Christ’s Name and what 
that Name connotes and stands for, there will be no need of 
insisting overmuch upon Christ’s law, which is the Divine Law. 
And as long as men obey the Divine Law, there will be no fear 
that they will disobey ecclesiastical or human law. If we wish 
to establish law and order throughout the world the safest and 
best way to accomplish it is to follow the example of the great 
medieval legislators, who believed that by a consistent promulga- 
tion and a universal following out of Christ’s law the highest 
interests of man in this world and the next were best served. 
If the men who at the termination of this war gather around the 
council table to draw up the terms of peace forget Christ, we 
may make up our minds at once that within the next decade or 
two the world will again be visited by a scourge such as that 
which is now afflicting us. If the ideals of the Holy Name 
Society—which are a respect and love not only for God but for 
all men, inasmuch as they are creatures of the bountiful Father's 
hands—prevail in that fateful hour, if men can be brought to 
respect themselves, their fellows and their God, then we may 
be sure that a peace as lasting as it will be honorable will be 
concluded. 


The mission of the Holy Name Society in this age is therefore 
not only a religious mission but also a social and a patriotic one. 
As patriotism is a twin-sister of religion, and as there is no real 
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patriot who is not at heart a religious man, the Holy Name man 
may rest satisfied that in living up to the obligations of his Society 
he is not only performing a religious duty pleasing in the sight 
of God, but also one which will have far-reaching results in the 
world. Since these are the most momentous times in the history 
of the last two thousand years, it is every man’s obligation—es- 
pecially every Catholic man’s obligation—to do whatever he can 
to hasten the coming of the Kingdom of Christ in the world. 
The Holy Name man is Christ’s herald, and as a herald it is his 
duty to show forth by word and example the glory and the 
sweetness, as also the power and the might, of that Name in 
which alone there is salvation, and which to-day, as two thousand 
years ago, alone is able to transform the world. 
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THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 
BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


VII. Ficutinc Acainst Evit TENDENCIES 


The Soldier of Jesus Christ fights for true liberty. He fights 
against his evil tendencies. 

Some alleged philosophers assert that man naturally tends to 
become better, but that he has no free will to do so. Such men 
contradict the history and experience of mankind. 


These theorists who deny free will and affirm man’s upward 
tendency ridicule the old Bible doctrine of original sin as some- 
thing antiquated, but that old doctrine alone explains man’s 
inherited tendency towards evil. Evils, physical and moral, are 
facts. War is a fact. Crime is a fact. Moral and spiritual 
evolution upwards occurs only occasionally by conscious sus- 
tained effort, but evolution downward is much more frequent and 
pronounced. Morally and spiritually there is something sadly 
lacking in the human race. Trusting in the help of God, how- 
ever, every soldier of Jesus Christ will train himself to fight the 
evil tendencies of enslaved human nature. 

True education is a matter of self-emancipation from the 
slavery of sin. That we have free will to free ourselves is clearly 
attested by our own consciousness. Determinists and other 
theorists who deny free will may amuse us, but they can never 
convince us that we have no liberty of choice between right 
and wrong. 


Diagnosis precedes treatment. A good physician tries to find 
out what is the matter with his patient before he prescribes 
remedies. Although all share in the downward tendency of 


human nature, this downward tendency shows itself variously in 
646 
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various persons. Every one must study himself without mercy 
in order to discover how the moral ailment of mankind affects 
him specifically. After that the remedies will suggest themselves. 


There are seven sources of moral failure, viz., pride, avarice, 
lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth. These roots or sources 
have been called the seven deadly sins because they lead to deadly 
crimes if not resisted. These roots of evil are also sometimes 
called capital sins, because they are the heads—Latin “capita’”— 
under which all sins can be classified. This classification of 
sources of moral failure is not arbitrary. It is the result of 
deep thought and splendid psychological analysis. Every one 
can trace his moral failings to one or more of these sources, and, 
having found the source of his trouble, he can fight it more 
intelligently and consistently. 


Pride. The main source of moral failure is pride. Pride 
may be defined as the exaggerated appreciation of one’s own 
superiority. Of course, we all think we are quite humble and 
unassuming, but what about our obstinacy in clinging to our own 
unreasoned views and prejudices? Is not that a sign of pride? 
Why do we sometimes refuse advice or assistance when in our 
hearts we know it would be for our best to accept them. Why 
do we resent criticism, treat others with condescension, and “fish” 
for compliments? Why are we so blind to our own faults? 
Why do we want to thank ourselves for everything instead of 
acknowledging our debt to God and country, family and friends? 
Why are some persons so vain and singular in dress and man- 
ner? Why do they act like peacocks and try to show their 
fine feathers while forgetting about their ugly feet (character) ? 
Why do we let ourselves be bribed by flattery into sin and the 
omission of duty? After all, are not presumption, disobedience, 
hypocrisy, contempt for others, and over-sensitiveness the mani- 
festations of our foolish pride? Indeed we can diagnose many 
of our bad habits as the symptoms of pride. The only effective 
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remedy is to strike habitually at the root, pride. We must cul- 
tivate habits of humility, gratitude, gentleness, sympathy and 
kindness every day by conscious effort. 


Avarice. The second capital sin that sometimes causes moral 
failure is avarice, by which I mean the exaggerated love of 
money, causing the persons so afflicted to be stingy and niggardly 
not only towards State and Church but also towards the poor 
and even towards their own families. Avarice causes undue 
worry over business losses and thereby hardens the arteries as 
well as the heart. It is a more blessed thing to give judiciously 
than to receive, because it wins the confidence of others and in- 
creases one’s influence and happiness. Avarice is not so common 
among Americans, but there are misers among us who seem to 
think that they can take their money with them when they die. 
Avarice is also practised by persons who spend their money fool- 
ishly. They selfishly spend all their money on themselves and 
their pleasures. The most selfish miser is perhaps the foolish 
spender of money who finally burdens others because he has not 
tried to save anything for a rainy day. 


Lust. The third capital source of failure is lust or sensuality; 
that is, the dishonest and illegitimate pursuit of carnal pleasures. 
It was the chief cause of the downfall of mighty, imperial Rome. 
It threatens our American republic to-day. Sensuality is making 
Americans weak and effeminate. Sentimental fools and sen- 
suous degenerates go so far as to advocate artificial birth control. 
Modesty, reserve, avoidance of suggestive looks, pictures (mo- 
vies) and persons, training of the will by self-denial and religion 
are sorely needed remedies against moral failures resulting from 
lust and sensuality. Love, that is, self-sacrifice, must be substt- 
tuted for lust, that is, self-indulgence. 


Anger. Anger or hasty temper is a fourth source of moral 
failure. It engenders violent language, gestures, and looks that 
offend friends and patrons. It is the mother of revenge which 
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works not the justice of God. The unreasoning obstinacy which 
it sometimes causes cannot make for life’s success. Its remedy 
is patience and moderation promoting peace of mind, widening 
influence with others, and ultimate success in gaining a just con- 
tention. 

Intemperance. Intemperance leads to moral and physical ruin. 
Intemperance in eating causes even more physical wrecks than 
intemperance in drinking. Many men unconsciously dig their 
graves with their teeth. Its remedy is, of course, temperance 
gained by self-denial even in little things. Temperance in food 
and drink and in everything else gives mastery over one’s lower 
passions, makes the practice of virtue easy, and promotes health 
of mind and body. 

Envy. Resentment over another’s real or imagined advantage 
over self destroys peace of mind, and manifests itself frequently 
in slander and misrepresentation against competitors, in belittling 
their merits and goods, and in petty persecution and deceit. Its 
remedy is brotherly love founded on the golden rule of doing 
unto others as you wish them to do unto you. 

Sloth. Sloth is laziness of soul and body, the undue love of 
ease. It makes a man a burden to himself and to everybody else. 
It robs a man of honest ambition, it causes him to loaf on his 
job, it makes him tardy everywhere, it makes him live according 
to the false maxim, “Never do to-day what you can do to-mor- 
row.” It leads to dissipation and useless work, to lack of persis- 
tence, to fits of the blues and to talkativeness. The making of a 
life, the highest function of education, is to combat consciously 
and conscientiously in ourselves every manifestation of pride, 
avarice, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth by the opposing 
virtues of humility, generosity, purity, patience, temperance, 
brother-love and industry. Thus the making a life is reduced to 
a simple scientific formula. To follow this formula, however, is 
a task calling forth the most heroic powers of real men and real 
women, 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXI. THe CHEERFUL HoME 


Homes differ. Some homes are no more cheerful than an ice 
house, cold, repellant. People do not stay in an ice house any 
longer than they have to. So there are homes from which children 
flee as soon as they are able to shift for themselves, or even sooner, 
Other homes are inviting. There seems to be perpetual sunshine 
in them, a warmth and cheerfulness, that fairly makes even strangers 
tarry longer than they had intended, and the children of these homes 
cannot be dragged away with a team of horses as the saying is, 
Homes differ, and it is the parents that make ice houses of some 
homes and of others attractive abodes where peace dwells and cheer- 
fulness. It is not expensive furniture or costly carpets that make 
of a house a home. Some modest cottages are admirable homes 
whereas the dwellings of some of the wealthiest of people are but 
a cheerless exhibition of costly furnishings. 

It is natural for parents to provide a home where their children 
love to dwell. The nests the birds make for their young are cozy 
and warm and clean. The parentbirds pick out a spot that is 
sheltered and safe. There they make their home for the season. 
Parents might learn many valuable lessons from watching the birds. 

In many cases one might be led to say that birds have more sense 
than some people. 

Parents should make their home so attractive that their children 
will not want to be anywhere else but at home. 

At the present time we see many of our young men go to pool 
rooms, gymnasiums, and so forth, to find their amusement. Girls 
find it necessary to join clubs and circles. And their homes are 
vacant. It is good enough for the “old gent” and the “old lady,” 
as the parents are contemptuously called by such children. 

But, at times, there is really a good reason for children to seek 
amusement away from home, and that reason is that at home there 
is no enjoyment offered. 


Let us enter such a home. 
650 
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There is ill feeling from morning to night. It is “don’t do this” 
and “don’t do that.” Father is not allowed to smoke in the house 
because the smoke of tobacco will stain the curtains. He finds 
a place to smoke in the corner saloon. At home he is out of sorts 
and out of humor, and has no cheerful word for wife or children. 
A boy begins to whistle a tune, but mother has a headache and 
the whistling must stop. Mother finds the place without cheer and 
wonders why. She must go to her cardclub to get into a congenial 
atmosphere. Meals consist mostly of canned goods because mother 
dislikes kitchen-work. It gets on her nerves to have the girls ask 
her questions, and the noise of the boys’ play drives her to distrac- 
tion. She goes out a good deal and wonders why her husband 
does not spend his evenings at home. The children do not come 
home until late but that she does not mind. They are such a nui- 
sance. Let that kind of a home be the most luxuriously furnished, 
and yet what attraction does such home offer? Is it a wonder that 
parents and children drift apart? 


Have any of you, mothers, observed that your children are fond 
of going to certain people’s homes? Why is it that your children 
would rather spend afternoons or evenings with those people than 
with you at home? Have you ever given this matter a thought? 
And perhaps those same people, with whom your children associate, 
never visit you. You may possibly have a speaking acquaintance 
with those people, yet you are not found at their homes nor are 
they seen in your homes. There must be some reason and the 
sooner you discover that reason the better it will be for you and 
your children. 


I do by no means wish it understood that your children should 
be shy and afraid of going outside the home circle. Your children 
must learn how to act and how to behave themselves among other 
than their own people. Man is made to be sociable. Even those 
living behind convent walls must be agreeable to one another and 
know how to get along with their companions. What you want 
to strive for is that you may at all times be to your children what 
God has intended you to be, their parents, their best friends and 
benefactors, nay more, the very representatives of God Himself. 
But how can you live up to the duties this relationship imposes 
if you are more distant towards your children than strangers with 
whom your children associate? 
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Make your home, then, what it should be. Let it be a cheerfy 
home, happy, radiant with good will and cheerfulness, so that your 
children realize that there is no better or happier place this side of 
heaven than their home. If this is what they think of your home 
you need have no fear about your children. They will look fo 
their happiness, enjoyment and good cheer right at home, and will 
not be tempted to seek these things elsewhere, in places, perhaps 
where there is danger of havoc to their souls. 

Now the question arises ; how can you make your home cheerful? 
You can make your home radiate good cheer and happiness as the 
sun radiates light and warmth without spending money for it. Love 
and happiness cannot be bought. It is free. Your very hearts must, 
like the sun, spread good cheer and happiness upon all with whom 
you come in contact. A happy home is not built upon riches but 
upon your own hearts. If they are cold your home will be anything 
but happy, even though you may spend a fortune on its furnishings, 


How can you make your home cheerful? 

Let your children enjoy themselves right at home, by giving them 
the opportunity to do what they properly should like to do. 

For one thing, children love music. It is as natural for them to 
want to sing, or to play some musical instrument, as it is for you 
to eat. 

If your children are inclined to be musical, develop that talent 
At the present time it does not cost a fortune to buy a piano or 
phonograph. Get some music into the house and give your children 
an opportunity to play and sing to their heart’s content when there 
is the time for it. And when the children are singing, join with 
them and sing along. And ask your children to bring others to 
the home to help them have an enjoyable evening. Have some 
games in the house and take a lively interest in these games. lt 
will help you to stay young. You will forget the little troubles you 
may have had during the day, and for an hour or so you will fel 
as you did when you were happy playing with your own parenls 
Some parents make the mistake of imagining they must constantly 
be on their dignity. You will do much better by being your chil 
dren’s chum. 

Be with your children, and of them, right on their own level 
Do not fear for a moment that in this manner you will lose at) 
of your parental authority, or love, or reverence. You will only 
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add to it. Your children will love you all the more for it. We 
have only to look at our relationship with God to understand this. 
Our obedience towards God is far more praiseworthy and remunera- 
tive if we obey God out of love than if we obey for fear of punish- 
ment. Stay young with your children, and for your children, and 
enter into the very spirit of their pastimes. This will not only add 
to the happiness of your children, who want to see you young, but 
it will increase your own usefulness and add several years to your 
life. There is plenty of time to grow old, therefore stay young as 
long as you can. And nothing will help you as much to remain 
young at heart and in spirit than when you enter into the pleasures 
and games of your children. Recall the days when your child was 
three years old and you played hide and seek with him or her. 
How happy both of you felt, and how the child loved you for it, 
and would do anything you asked for. It is much the same when 
children grow up and you have remained their chum all along. They 
will then be more likely to follow your command and counsel than 
if you would choose to rule by severity. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


XXV. THe Duties or PARENTS ToWARDS THEIR CHILDREN 


Innate in every father and mother is a consciousness that, as they 
have brought children into the world, it is their duty to love and 
care for them. That this consciousness exists is. certain, and we 
have only to consider what form this love and care should take. 

Parents who truly love their children are always anxious to 
promote their real welfare in every possible way, and as a child 
has both body and soul, a parent should strive to promote the 
welfare of both. His body requires food and clothing to preserve 
its health and give it endurance and strength, and parents are bound 
to care for a child from the first moment of his existence, guarding 
him from anything that could injure him in mind or body. They 
must supply him with food and other necessaries as long as he is 
weak and helpless, and also provide for his further maintenance, 
either by training him to earn his own iivelihood, or by furnishing 
him with an income. Parents who do not regard it as a duty to 
make provision for their children are worse than animals, for these 
never neglect their young. Far more important, but far more diffi 
cult is it to provide for a child’s spiritual welfare; since this re- 
quires careful training of mind and heart. Parents must instruct 
their children in the truths of religion, and also give them sufficient 
secular education to make their way in the world. They must teach 
them to control their passions, to love goodness and hate sin. They 
must bring them up to be good Catholics and useful citizens, and 
where parents are for any reason incapable of doing this themselves, 
it is their duty to entrust their children to the care of such people 
only as are fit to take their place, and willing and able to undertake 
the difficult task of education. It is a higher duty to provide for the 
spiritual than for the corporeal welfare of the young, since the soul 
is of more value than the body. 

Although, as I have said, nature has implanted in the heart and 
mind of every parent a sense that it is his duty to look after his 
children, this duty is only too often neglected at the present day, 
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when many by the excesses and irregularity of their lives cause their 
children to be sickly and miserable; whilst others are so unnatural 
as to hand them over to others as soon as they are born, and grudge 
every penny spent upon them. Children are often deprived of 
necessaries, either because their parents are so extravagant and 
self-indulgent as to waste all their money, or because they are too 
mean to buy what is required. Many grow up deformed or crippled 
in body for want of care and proper nourishment, or because they 
have been spoilt and pampered in their youth. All this is bad 


enough, but far more reprehensible still are those who neglect or 


even deliberately undermine the spiritual welfare of their children, 
for by their sinful indulgence they encourage all manner of defects, 
vices and passions, and are blind to all faults in them. Sometimes 
children are withdrawn from all religious and moral instruction, 
and sent to schools where they learn little but evil. It is a disgrace 
to Christianity and to humanity that any parents should so utterly 
ignore their duty as to encourage, and even command, their children 
to do wrong, simply in order to make money and gratify their vanity 
and avarice. 

It is not too much to say that the neglect of parental obligations 
causes incalculable harm, for it is impossible to assign any limits 
to its disastrous results. 

When this neglect injures the bodies of the young, the whole 
State suffers, since it loses strong, vigorous citizens, and has to 
provide for an army of cripples and imbeciles, or in many cases 
for criminals. When their moral and religious training is neglected, 
the State and the Church both suffer, for how can children turn out 
well, when they are allowed to grow up in ignorance and vice? 
What can we expect of them but disloyalty, disobedience and obsti- 
nacy? A man whose parents have permitted him to be unruly and 
disobedient as a boy, is very apt to be a rebel and atraitor. A good 
citizen cannot be a disloyal subject, but it is very improbable that 
a boy, who has never been subjected to any discipline, will ever 
prove a good citizen, or learn to respect obligations that he has 
always disregarded. If as a child he has not been taught to be just, 
honest and God-fearing, he is not likely to develop into a respectable 
man. How should he shrink from deliberate fraud and deception, 
if his parents have never corrected him for telling lies? How should 
he be willing to help the poor and needy, and to treat his neighbors 
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justly, if his parents have never taught him the lessons of self- 
control and charity? Every day we see the disastrous results of 
parental neglect, and many parents must feel bitter shame and sor- 
row when they realize how completely they have failed in their 
duty. Fathers and mothers who neglect the moral and religious 
training of their children, and who entrust them to bad, unscrupulous 
teachers, are playing into the hands of the devil, who delights in 
sowing the seeds of wickedness, unbelief and hatred of all that is 
good, especially in the hearts of the young. 


It is but fair that the evil results of their neglect should be felt 
by parents, and many have to mourn over the disgrace and trouble 
cast upon them by their children, many complain that in their old 
age they receive no help, but only unkindness and insults, from those 
whom they have brought into the world. 

To the parents present here I would say, remember that you can- 
not neglect your obligation to love and care for your children, with- 
out at the same time imperilling their welfare and your own, and the 
prosperity of Church and State. You are strictly responsible to God 
and your fellow-countrymen for the manner in which you bring 
up your children. Let this be both a warning and encouragement 
to you, and make you resolve to be faithful to your duties, and 
not only to love your children, but to provide for their bodily and 
spiritual welfare; thus laying up for yourselves happiness hereafter, 
and winning the esteem and gratitude of your fellow-citizens and 
the approval of Almighty God. Amen. 


XXVI. Tue Duties or RULERS AND SUPERIORS 


Human society cannot exist without an organized form of Gov- 
ernment, to uphold peace and good order and to protect men’s per- 
sons and property. This fact was recognized very early, for even 
Solomon says: “Where there is no governor, the people shall fall.” 
There must be a head even to a small household, and to wish that 
it were possible to dispense with rulers is foolish. The power that 
they possess is derived from God. He allows men to determine the 
manner in which rulers are appointed, but as soon as anyone attains 
to supremacy in any lawful way, he is empowered by God to rule. 
A ruler’s power is legislative, judicial and executive. He must 
make and enforce good laws, and do his best to prevent and suppress 
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anything that disturbs or may disturb the peace of the country, 
taking all reasonable care for its preservation. He must reward 
virtue and punish vice, and administer the revenues justly for the 
common good. He is bound to set his subjects a good example, 
remembering that he is not exempt from the obligation to love his 
neighbors. Every man is made in the likeness of God, and there- 
fore is entitled to love and esteem from all, whether high or low. 
Hence St. Paul warns his converts to be of one mind one towards 
another; not minding high things, but consenting to the humble 
(Rom., xii, 16). Those in authority should remember the impor- 
tance of setting a good example to their subordinates. If they do 
things that are forbidden to others, their inferiors will respect 
neither them nor the law, and will consider themselves at liberty 
to transgress it. The words: “You are the salt of the earth,” 
addressed by Christ to His Apostles, are applicable also to all in 
authority. 

Rulers have to discharge many difficult duties for the good of 
the State and of individuals, and they should remember St. Paul’s 
advice: “Masters, do to your servants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that you also have a Master in heaven” (Col., iv, 1). Ser- 
vants are human beings like their employers, and generally it is only 
the accident of birth that decides who are to give orders and who 
are to carry them out. Every one, who employs another to work 
for him, should bear this fact in mind, and treat his servant with 
consideration. Those who are blessed with this world’s goods often 
fancy that they can purchase the service of others who are in a 
humbler position, but this is a mistake that has caused masters to 
ill-treat their subordinates, and to assume that the fact of paying 
them wages confers upon employers the right to deal with them 
arbitrarily. Whatever the relation between master and servant may 
be, no Christian can ever think that it justifies him in dealing rudely 
or uncharitably with those in his employ. On this point common 
sense and Christianity are at one, and both bid us regard masters 
and men alike as human beings. Let every master treat his servant 
as he would wish to be treated, were their positions reversed. 


Just as servants have various duties towards their masters, so 
have masters certain duties towards their servants; some affecting 
their temporal and others their spiritual welfare. A master is bound 
to feed his servants properly; to pay them their wages when due; 
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to treat them with consideration; to provide for their instruction, 
to watch over their moral behavior, to set them a good example, 
and to remember that they are his neighbors, whom he must love 
as such. 

These are the duties of masters towards their servants, whose wel- 
fare they are bound to further. In conclusion I will once more 
quote St. Paul’s words: “Masters, do to your servants that which is 
just and equal, knowing that you also have a Master in heaven” 
(Col., iv, 1). Amen. 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


XXVII. THovu SHatt Not KILi 


The Fifth Commandment forbids any one to strike, wound or 
kill another human being. Murder is a sin that cries to heaven for 
vengeance, and causes the greatest misery, since murderers are 
enemies to the human race, and, as far as they are able, they destroy 
God’s creation, for He created all things for the benefit of man. 
When they kill, they lay violent hands on those made in God's 
likeness, and unlawfully rob them of life. Life when once destroyed 
can never be restored, and consequently no man can suffer a more 
grievous loss than that of life. A murderer can never be at peace; 
Cain was an outcast from the hour of Abel’s death; wherever he 
went, he seemed to see his brother’s corpse and hear his cry for 
vengeance. Murder is punished both by God and man, and itis 
in accordance with God’s will that murderers should be put to 
death, and, if they die impenitent, they will be cast for ever into 
hell. Because killing a man robs him of his most precious posses- 
sion, God has most strictly forbidden it, and it is permissible in 
only three cases:—1. A judge may condemn a murderer to death; 
2. A man may kill another in self-defence; 3. A soldier may kill 
his enemies in battle. If one man kills another by accident and 
without premeditation, he is not guilty of murder, for we read in 
Holy Scripture: “He that killeth his neighbor ignorantly, and who 
is proved to have had no hatred against him, but to have gone witi 
him to the wood to hew wood, and in cutting down the tree the 
axe slipped out of his hand . . . and killed him, he shall . . . live’ 
(Deut., xix, 4, 5). Yet even where the killing is unpre 
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there are two ways in which it may involve sin. If any one engaged 
in wrong-doing kills a man, he sins. For instance, if two men agree 
to steal corn, and one lets a sack of corn fall on the other, and so 
breaks his neck, he is to blame for his death. Or, if by sheer. care- 
lessness, one person kills another, he is greatly to blame. For in- 
stance, a reckless driver may run over a child, and cause his death. 

No one may deliberately slay another, or counsel a third person 
to commit a murder. The Jews fancied that they kept the com- 
mandment, provided that they refrained from killing with their 
own hands; but a Christian knows that not only his hands, but 
also his heart must be free from bloodguiltiness, for our Saviour 
said: “Whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in danger of 
the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother ‘Raca’, shall 
be in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say: ‘Thou fool,’ 
shall be in danger of hell fire” (Matth., v, 22). These words show 
plainly that no one is guiltless who cherishes in his heart any anger 
against his brother; that he sins grievously if he give expression to 
his anger, and still more grievously if he ill-treat or abuse another, 
especially if he has no just cause for his wrath. 

May God preserve us all from murder, for no one can be more 
miserable than a murderer. Moreover, we should carefully avoid 
all anger and insults, which are occasions of quarrels and murders. 
God orders us to live at peace with all men, and our Divine Lord 
said: “If thou-offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember 
that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave there thy offering 
before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and 
then coming thou shalt offer thy gift” (Matth. v, 23, 24). Let us 
always be mindful of this lesson, and then no one will be angry 
with, or abuse, or ill-treat or kill his neighbor. Amen. 


XXVIII. Surciwe 


The Fifth Commandment forbids suicide as well as murder. Sui- 
cide may be direct or indirect. Indirect suicide is committed by 
those who bring about their own death through irregularity of 
life or disregard of the laws of health. For instance, many shorten 
their lives by eating or drinking to excess, by immorality and indul- 
gence in envy, hatred and anger; others overexert their strength, 
engage in dangerous and foolhardy undertakings, or neglect to take 
proper care of their bodies. 
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Direct suicide is committed when a man deliberately takes his 
own life, or when he refuses to avoid some impending danger and 
dies in consequence. King Saul was wounded in a battle with the 
Philistines, and fearing to fall into their hands, he ordered his 
armourbearer to draw his sword and kill him. The man refused, 
so Saul took the sword and fell upon it, thus killing himself. Judas 
Iscariot repented of having betrayed his Lord and Master, and 
hanged himself in despair. Would that no others since his time had 
committed the same unnatural and horrible sin! It is hardly credi- 
ble that men endowed with reason should be guilty of a crime so 
utterly opposed to common sense, natural instinct and Christianity. 


1. Common sense tells us that suicide displays a culpable lack 
of charity towards oneself and one’s neighbors, especially the mem- 
bers of one’s own family. We are bound to love ourselves, and this 
love is even made the standard of one love for others—“Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Suicide betrays a want of all charity, 
and a man who kills himself brings misery on others, as many 
families know by sad experience. 


2. Human nature is opposed to suicide, for we all have the 
instinct of self-preservation, which prevents even animals from 
self-destruction. 

3. Christianity condemns suicide, which cannot be reconciled 
with the doctrines regarding divine providence, confidence in God, 
patience in adversity, charity, and recompense in the next life. 


The commonest causes of suicide are:— 


1. Ungovernable passion, avarice and ambition. Some have 
killed themselves because they have failed to grow rich or to obtain 
certain appointments, others because their love affairs have not 
prospered. 


2. Irreligion often leads to suicide, for a man who believes in, 
hopes and cares for, nothing, will not hesitate to take his own life 
for some trivial reason. 

3. Melancholy and despondency cause many suicides. 

4. Some, like Judas Iscariot, give way to despair and remorse, 
and put an end to their own lives. 

5. Fear of disgrace or punishment has often driven thieves and 
cheats to suicide. 
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6. Much harm is done, especially to the young, by books in 
which self-murder is described as permissible or even praiseworthy. 


We should be glad that there are so many safeguards against 
this terrible crime. The first and best is self-control, which will 
prevent our giving way to ambition, avarice and passion. We 
ought to strengthen our faith in God and our confidence in His 
readiness to help us. We must struggle and pray against any ten- 
dency to melancholy or depression, and seek the company of cheer- 
ful people, remembering that suicide, far from putting an end to 
our sufferings, will render them interminable. If our conscience 
reproaches us, let us cast ourselves upon God’s mercy, for He 
“desires not the death of a sinner, but that he should be converted 
and live” (Ezech. xxxiii, 2). 

Finally beware of books that encourage suicide, and when you 
hear of anyone who has committed this sin, resolve to accept the 
warning, and never to fall into it yourself. Amen. 





RELIGION; FAITH; THE CHURCH 


A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


XVI. CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPELS 


The Gospels resemble a mighty stream, and the books of the 
Old Testament are its tributaries, whilst the books of the New 
Testament are like fountains fed by its water. Whatever the Church 
teaches us as a truth revealed by God, is derived primarily from 
this stream, of which St. John speaks in the Apocalypse (xxii, 1), 
saying: “He showed me a river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding from the throne of God and of the Lamb.” Therefore 
for us everything depends upon the Gospels being really what the 
Church declares them to be. We saw last time that they were 
genuine and that their text was not corrupt. 

At the present day copies of the Gospels are in the hands of 
thousands, and they are officially read in every church; do you think 
it would be possible for some man to come forward with an unknown 
book, perhaps of his own composition, and to say that it had been 
written by one of the four evangelists? Could he even alter a single 
sentence in the Gospels, and maintain that the evangelist had origi- 
nally written it thus? No, of course such a proceeding would be 
impossible now, and it was equally impossible 1800 years ago. Ever 
since the end of the first century the authenticity and accuracy 
of the Gospels have been unquestionable. 

“But,” some one may say,” are we bound to believe what they 
contain?’ To you, who know them to have been written under 
divine inspiration, this question seems superfluous and even blas- 
phemous, for, when God speaks, can man venture to ask whether 
His words are worthy of belief? Let us however for the moment 
disregard the divine inspiration of the Gospels, and look at them 
simply as historical records, compiled by ordinary men; we shall 
still find them to be more trustworthy than any other books in the 
world. 

1. It is no new thing for the enemies of Christianity to doubt 
the trustworthiness of the Bible, and it is well for us not to lose 
sight of this fact. In the 2nd Century Celsus and Julian the Apos- 
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tate asserted that the Gospel narrative had been invented by the 
disciples of Christ and the evangelists, simply in order to deceive 
others. This assertion was made again in the 18th Century by 
Reimar, who added that Christians were like parrots, ready to repeat 
whatever falsehood was told them. Some unbelievers however 
thought that Reimar went too far, and this statement was condemned 
even by Strauss, who considered that the miraculous events, re- 
corded in the Gospels, had their origin, not in any intentional decep- 
tion, but in poetical legends. The Romans told wonderful stories 
of Jupiter, the Greeks of Zeus, and the Germans of Wodan, but 
nobody imagines these tales to be true, they are simply myths or 
beautiful poetical legends. Strauss took the same view of the Gos- 
pel account of our Lord’s life and miracles. Others reject this 
theory, because myths and legends originate only in prehistoric ages, 
and what is told us of Jesus belongs to a period, the history of 
which is particularly well known. These critics suggest that we 
need not trouble about miracles, since they admit of a perfectly 
natural explanation. When we hear that Jesus raised the dead to 


life, they were not really dead, but only in a trance. When the 
demoniac was cured in the land of the Gerasenes, we are told that 
the man only imagined himself to be possessed. At that rate the 
2,000 swine into whom the devil entered, after being cast out of the 
man, must also have imagined that they were possessed, or they 
would not have rushed into the sea! 


We read in the Gospel how Christ told Peter to cast his line into 
the sea, and in the mouth of the first fish caught would be found a 
stater, the coin required for the tribute money. Paulus explains 
this to mean that the Apostle was to catch a fish, carry it to market, 
and sell it for a stater; he would have to open its mouth in order 
to take out his hook; or else perhaps he was to open his own mouth 
and shout out that he had a fish for sale. Explanations such as 
these do not satisfy other critics, who consider the matter rather 
more complicated, and have recourse sometimes to one, sometimes 
to another method of accounting for the miracles in the Gospels. 
Occasionally they discover what they call a legend arising out of 
the limited intellectual capacity or the momentary mental attitude 
of a spectator. Where they light upon a passage that is not to 
their taste, such as the angel’s message, affirming the miraculous 
birth of the Redeemer, or the words: “Baptize in the name of the 
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Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” in which the 
mystery of the three divine Persons is mentioned, they pronounce 
it spurious, and call it an interpolation. “What,” they ask, “is the 
use of all these details? What does the doctrine of the Incarnation 
matter? One thing only is essential—the fact that God is our loving 
Father. It is quite possible that our Saviour’s hearers, and even the 
evangelists, may not have understood Him correctly, and hence it 
is conceivable that the Christianity of Christ differed from that of 
the Bible and the early Christians.” Harnack speaks in this strain, 
and so does Abbé Loisy, who, with wonderful self-effacement, boasts 
of simply transcribing the assertions of German infidels. 


2. You see, my Brethren, that there are many who deny the 
trustworthiness of our Gospels, and their reasons for doing s0 are 
very various. Some declare that there are contradictions in the 
Gospel narrative, and that the evangelists give conflicting accounts 
of the same occurrence. This statement is by no means true; there 
are indeed differences, but there are no contradictions. St Augus- 
tine says: “If two historians describe the same event, and the one 
notices one point, the other another; if the one writes in great 
detail and the other more concisely, surely no one would say that 
they contradict each other and are not speaking the truth.” Again: 
two artists may paint the portrait of one and the same person; 
they may be equally skilful, but the likenesses that they produce 
are not identical, being the work of two different men, each of 
' whom depicts what strikes him most in the features, bearing and 
dress of his model. The two portraits are both good and faithful 
likenesses, but they are different; there is however no contradiction 
between them. 

Let us apply these arguments to the Gospels. We have here four 
artists, the four evangelists, all of whom depict the same subject; 
their work differs, but it is not therefore false or contradictory. 
The fact that their descriptions vary, is, as St. John Chrysostom 
rightly points out, a proof of their honesty. “If they had related 
everything in precisely the same way, with the same details of time 
place and circumstance, we should be justified in suspecting them 
of a plot to deceive us. But, as it is, the very diversity of thet 
accounts bears testimony to their trustworthiness” (Chrysost. 
Matth. hom. 1, 2). 

Other critics object to the stories of miracles, and ask whether 
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miracles are possible. This is the point that arouses the indignation 
of unbelievers, who, because they dislike miracles, reject the whole 
Bible. They assert miracles to be impossible, but no one has proved 
this to be the case, and, as we have already seen, God, being Al- 
mighty, can dispense with His creatures and the forces of nature, 
and can Himself effect whatever He wishes; therefore miracles are 
certainly possible. We have considered also the significance of 
miracles, and have seen that without them Christianity would be 
impossible, and, unless the Holy Scriptures, that contain the account 
of the origin of Christianity, contained also an account of miracles, 
they would not be worthy of belief. Hence the fact that they record 
miracles is the grandest proof of the trustworthiness of our sacred 
books, because it is a proof that comes from God. 


We need not, however, waste time over the enemies of the Gos- 
pels; they fail to agree, and this alone is enough to condemn them; 
they even contradict one another, and consequently cannot all be 
tight. We read in the book of Daniel that when the two elders 
had brought a false charge against Susanna, Daniel questioned them 
separately, and asked under what kind of tree they had seen her. 
One replied: “Under a mastic tree,” and the other: “Under a 
holm tree.” Daniel thus found out that they were lying, and told 
them that their own falsehood had brought destruction upon them. 

When we ask men why they refuse to accept the Gospels, some 
answer that it is because the evangelists are deceivers ; others main- 
tain that they are not deceivers, but simply collectors of legends; 
others again declare that they were ignorant people, unable to see 
or hear well, and scarcely aware of what they were saying. You 
see how these critics contradict one another, and thus show their 
statements to be false. Holy Scripture is unaffected by their asser- 
tions, and its truth cannot be gainsaid. 


3. There is however other evidence that we can adduce in sup- 
port of the trustworthiness of Holy Scripture. We trust a historian 
who, having opportunities of knowing his subject, intends to record 
it. Very well; the evangelists were certainly in a position to know 
about our Lord. Matthew was His constant companion, John was 
His favorite disciple, Mark and Luke associated with St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The events recorded took place publicly, and were ob- 
served by many witnesses, including some who were hostile and 
suspicious. Our Saviour wished His Apostles to bear testimony to 
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Him, because, as He said, they were with Him from the beginning 
and they declare emphatically that they saw and heard what they 
wrote down. St. Luke says that he “diligently attained to all things 
from the beginning,” and St. John writes:. “That which we haye 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled . . . we declare unto you” (| 
John i, 1,2). The evangelists intended to record what they knew, 
as we can see from their mode of writing, which is plain and 
accurate, even in unimportant matters. For instance St. Luke tells 
us that our Saviour left His disciples on the Mount of Olives, and 
went on “a stone’s cast”; also that Peter cut off Malchus’ right 
ear. Details of this kind can be given only by eyewitnesses, or by 
those who have gathered them from eyewitnesses. Matthew and 
Luke give our Saviour’s genealogy, even at the risk of making mis- 
takes. Luke fixes very precisely the date when the word of the 
Lord came upon St. John in the desert; it was in the 15th year of 
the reign of Tiberius, when Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea, 
and Herod tetrarch of Galilee—no one writes so precisely who does 
not intend to be honest and tell the truth. Matthew says that Herod, 
hearing about the wise men,” was troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
him; and he assembled together all the chief priests and scribes, 
etc.” If this had been false, anyone, who happened to have been 
in Jerusalem at the time, would at once protest that he had never 
heard of the wise men’s coming. I might refer to dozens of similar 
passages, but it is not necessary; the evangelists were sure of their 
facts, and simply put them on record. If they had not been honest 
men, would they have told us so frankly of their own blunders and 
those of their friends? would they have related instances of their 
own dullness, vanity, jealousy, timidity and cowardice? The very 
word “publican” has something derogatory about it; no one applies 
it to Matthew, but Matthew describes himself as a publican! How 
simply are the most astounding events, such as raising the dead, 
recorded! There is considerable reserve, and almost incredulity 
displayed with reference to miracles, and no secret is made of St 
Thomas’s want of faith. We cannot doubt that the evangelists were 
honest, when we read what they wrote. 


Moreover it would have been absolutely impossible for them 1 
invent our Lord’s discourses, or to imagine His supernatural life 
and love, His divine and majestic form. Even Rousseau acknowl- 
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edges that such things cannot be the work of any one’s imagination; 
“the stamp of truth is so plain, so astonishing and so inimitable here, 
that one who could invent such a hero, would be greater than 
the hero himself.” Why should the evangelists write what was 
untrue? No one lies without some object in view, and it could 
do them no good to extol their Master at the cost of the truth. 
They expected Him to give them earthly power, but He died, and 
they were disappointed. Their preaching and writing could bring 
them no advantage, on the contrary, they exasperated Jews and 
Gentiles to such a point that the Apostles were imprisoned and put 
to death, solely because of their testimony to Christ. False witnes- 
ses do not allow themselves to be killed for the sake of their evi- 
dence; and this is an additional reason for believing that the evan- 
gelists honestly wrote down what they knew to be the truth. 

My Brethren, it is foolish or even insane to deny the authenticity 
of our Gospels; they bear an unmistakable impress of truth, and 
their trustworthiness is confirmed by the inability of their enemies 
to disprove it. 

When St. Dominic was struggling to convert the Albigenses, the 
heretics proposed to consign to the flames their own controversial 
works and those of St. Dominic. The former were immediately 
consumed, but the fire did not touch the book in which the saint 
had defended Catholic truth; on the contrary the flames formed a 
radiant crown above it, and the astonished spectators were converted. 
This may be only a pious legend, and not historically true, but 
there is at any rate one book that has been miraculously preserved, 
and this is the Bible. It has been subjected to hostile criticism 
from the first moment of its existence; it has been cast into the fire 
of doubt and suspicion, and its style, matter and historical statements 
have been criticized. Yet it has always emerged from the fire un- 
scathed, and each fresh attempt to destroy it has resulted in proving 
it to be absolutely authentic and trustworthy. 








COLLECTANEA 


OBSEQUIES OF SISTER AGNES, SUPERIOR OF THE 
CHARITY HOSPITAL IN NEW ORLEANS 


SERMON BY THE REV. T. V. NUGENT, C. M. 


“Who hath found a valiant woman? Far and from the uttermost bounds 
of the earth is her price.”—Proverbs, 23, 10. 

Seventy-nine years ago yesterday there was born, in far-distant 
Ireland, a female child who was destined to be, as few women in 
the world have ever been, the ‘valiant woman’ spoken of by the 
inspired writer in the words of the Scripture which I have quoted. 

When she was eight years of age, this favorite child came to this 
country with her parents, and settled in Albany, N. Y. Eight years 
later, at the age of sixteen, she joined the Sisters of Charity at 
Emmitsburg, Md., and for sixty-three years she wore the habit and 
observed the rules and followed the duties of her beautiful vocation. 

Forty years of her life as a Sister were spent as Superior of the 
great Charity Hospital in New Orleans, and among all the great 
women in the long history of Louisiana, I fear not to claim that 
there was not one greater than the great Sister Agnes, whose remains 
are before us to-day. I appeal to the judgment of a large number of 
men here present, to physicians and members of the hospital board 
and to others who knew her, and even to former Governors of 
Louisiana—I appeal to these to say if my claim of true womanly 
greatness for the gentle Sister Agnes is stronger than it should be, 
and I am willing to abide by their decision. No other man or woman 
in this community ever gave such long, and devoted, and fruitful 
personal service to poor, suffering humanity ; no other surpassed her 
in her tact and enthusiasm in the service of the sick and the needy ; 
no other whose influence extended so widely and so far into the 
lives of so many different classes; no other, it may be safely said, 
who dispensed so many and so rich benefits among her contempo- 
raries, benefits of the very same character as those so bountifully 
bestowed by Jesus Christ Himself during His life on earth. 

Perhaps there is no one in this large assemblage to-day who can 
tell us about the manner in which this timid young Sister assumed 
her responsible duties at the Charity Hospital half a century ago. 
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But some things we do know that showed the strength and firmness 
of her character and the fearlessness of her disposition when there 
was question of providing necessities for the poor sick. 

The horrors of the Civil War had left the State and city bankrupt. 
The treasury of the hospital board was empty, but the hospital 
wards were filled. The board met and took up a subscription among 
themselves to buy provisions, but the amount realized was small, 
compared with the needs of so many, and was soon exhausted. 
The young Sister Superior was not discouraged. With a companion, 
she became a beggar in the wholesale and commission districts of 
New Orleans, and she collected supplies enough to keep her dear 
sick from hunger, at least till the treasury of the board could be 
replenished. 

When calamity and plague visited the city, she was to the fore 
to fill the post of danger and lead, if need be, the forces of rescue. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago the great Cheniere storm in 
the Gulf of Mexico left thousands on bleak islands, without shelter, 
or heat, or food, and, in some cases, without clothing. The heart 
of New Orleans was horror stricken when news of the calamity 
reached this city, and a boat was immediately fitted with supplies 
and hurried off to the relief of the unfortunates. Like a commissary 
general in time of war, the Superior of the Charity Hospital mar- 
shaled a force of nurses, in charge of two of her Sisters, who 
collected a supply of clothing, and bandages, and medicines, and 
sent them off on the boat to the stricken islands. And, later, when 
the last yellow fever scare caused so many to lose their heads in 
fright and scramble to get out of the city; when men and women 
were deserting their own kith and kin to get away from the dreaded 
scourge, it was Sister Agnes to whom the Board of Health appealed 
to equip and manage a large public school as a temporary hospital 
for the fever victims. 

With her own hands, she removed the desks, placed the beds, 
and arranged them to receive patients. 

When she felt she was right, she knew no fear in the line of 
duty, especially when that line led her to the relief of the sick 
or the poor. She knew no white, no black, no creed or class when 
human miseries were to be assuaged. And when the physician 
declared he could do nothing more for the body, that death was 
coming on apace, then the heroic Sister fell upon her knees and 
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begged of God a cure or, at least, a happy death. And many a 
dying man, who had not thought of God or his soul for years, 
was aroused to a sense of religion by the sight of this white-winged 
angel kneeling by his bedside. 

I recall again a case of over twenty years ago, when a really 
great man in his profession was dying at the Charity Hospital. His 
life had not been a religious one, and it seemed that nothing could be 
done for him in a spiritual way. Sister Agnes heard, by chance, 
that a prominent Presbyterian clergyman in the city was a friend 
of the dying man, and she hurried away a vehicle to have the min- 
ister brought to the hospital to stand at his side in death. 

We hear much to-day about social service, and no one doubts 
about the importance of it; but I tell you, if the record of Sister 
Agnes’ life could be made public, it would bring to light a record 
of social service that would astonish many social workers to-day who 
think they are doing a great deal for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of the needy. No one will ever know, this side of the great 
judgment day, all that Sister Agnes did in this line. St. Vincent de 
Paul, her spiritual father, and the founder of the Sisters of Charity, 
said he would rather be tied, hands and feet, and thrown into the 
sea than to do the works of charity, or any other work, merely to 
please men. This stand of St. Vincent was Sister Agnes’ guiding 
star during her great career of charity. She did works for God, and 
not for men, and human applause was a pain instead of a pleasure 
to her. 

There are many and many of her beneficiaries still living, but most 
of them are dead, who could tell what Sister Agnes did for them, 
above and beyond the service she rendered them as patients in the 
hospital. Into the homes of convalescents discharged by the doctors, 
but not yet able to work, she loved to go or send her Sisters to encour- 
age and sustain them, and to bring material comforts in food and 
clothing, of which she had always a store sent in to her by wealthy 
friends who knew of her dealings with the poor, outside the hospital 
as well as within. 

Sister Agnes had the highest regard, and she required the same 
from Sisters, and nurses, and attendants, for the superintendent, or 
house surgeon, as he used to be called, and for the other physicians 
who practiced in the hospital, and she was strict in requiring that 
their directions should be exactly followed. And to the hospital 
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board, individually and as a body, she always made the greatest 
efforts that their smallest requirements should be complied with. 
And it need not be insisted here that the board had a reciprocal 
esteem for her, as a woman, as a Sister, and as a great business 
woman and administrator. She saved, by her intelligent purchase 
of supplies, by the strictest economy in all departments, thousands 
and thousands of dollars, which ordinarily would be squandered. 
She insisted on good food for the patients, and never would she buy 
inferior supplies for the kitchen. She often said that if people 
were well fed they would get well quicker, and she preferred to 
have less, and well prepared than larger quantities badly cooked 
and served. 

She often kept up correspondence with former patients whom she 
knew she could help, and this labor must often have shortened her 
hours of rest very considerably. 

Only God knows what Sister Agnes did for the young internes 
at the hospital, and even for the staff of physicians. Many success- 
ful physicians, here and elsewhere, would acknowledge the personal 
benefits they have received through her motherly advice and kind- 
ness, or through the firm stand taken against them, in some rash or 
dangerous matter, by this wonderful woman. 


When the trained nurse made her entry into the hospital field of 
this country she was strongly opposed by many physicians and 
other hospital people. Sister Agnes’ eagle eye and keen sense soon 
concluded that the trained nurse had come to stay, and hence, in the 
very first class organized in the Charity Hospital,she had entered a 
number of her bright young Sisters, who stood to the front in the 
first class of graduates, whose first closing exercises were held in 
the Miles Amphitheater, soon after its dedication. While other 
hospitals were fighting the trained nurse and denouncing her as a 
fad that would soon disappear, Sister Agnes welcomed her, captured 
her and made her own Sisters leaders in the ranks instead of fol- 
lowers. 

But why continue to talk on such an exhaustless subject? No dis- 
course, however lengthy or studied, could cover more than a small 
fraction of ground over which the activities and accomplishments of 
Sister Agnes are spread. 

Engrave her name, if you will, on tablets of brass, or raise granite 
shafts high in her honor, but I tell you that art and material things 
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can never portray in a suitable manner a character so pure, so lofty, 
so good. Painting has no colors bright enough, poetry has no flights 
sublime enough nor music strains sweet enough to express in a fitting 
manner the beauty and sweetness and power of a soul like hers. 
That soul was immortal, was created by the Eternal God for Him- 
self, and He alone can understand and appreciate it at its proper 
value. 

And yet I would not canonize her as if she had no faults. She 
would be the first to cry out against this, if she could speak from her 
coffin. “Pray for me. Pray for my soul,” she would cry, “that 
God’s eternal blessings may be mine, and that to Him alone be all 
the praise and credit and glory of whatever He has enabled me in 
life to do.” Let her strong will prevail in this solemn hour, and, as 
she would have it, let’s sing with the Church in her funeral chant, 
“Eternal life grant to her, O, Lord, and let perpetual light shine 
upon her.” May she rest in peace. Amen. 











PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Pontifical Commission on the Interpretation of the Code of Canon 
Law: 

Children who enjoy the use of reason, even though not 
seven years of age, are bound to go to Confession and 
Communion at least once a year. 

Canon 1252 on fasting and abstinence is already in 


force. (Jan. 3, 1918.) 
Apostolic Delegation, Washington: 


Decision (January, 1915) communicated regarding the 
application of Indults on fasting and abstinence to the 
districts of the Louisiana Purchase. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


ABORTION 


3ertha, a married woman, during pregnancy suffers much from 
headaches and vomiting. She consults Titius, her physician, who 
prescribes remedies which relieve her condition indeed, but at the 
same time cause the ejection of the unviable fetus. Bertha goes to 
confession to Caius, who severely chides her for her conduct, re- 
fusing to absolve her until she has promised not to act thus in the 
future. 


Sometime afterwards Bertha is again pregnant. After enduring 
patiently all the pains that accompany gestation, her life is in serious 
danger. The fetus she bears is six and one half months, but owing 
to a contracted pelvis, delivery in the natural way is judged impos- 
sible. The only hope of recovery in the judgment of the attending 
physician is the performance of a surgical operation. Bertha be- 
fore consenting to this consults her confessor, who warns her against 
any operation that would prove harmful to the unborn infant. 
Symphysiotomy, therefore, or the cutting of the fibrous cartilagi- 
nous membrane of the pubis, thereby enlarging the pelvis, is the 
operation which is performed. Artificial premature labor is pro- 
duced. From this Bertha happily recovers, but the infant after 
having received baptism dies. 


After the lapse of some time, Bertha is again pregnant, but this 
time it is a case of ectopic or extra-uterine pregnancy. When the 
fetus is of four months formation, her condition becomes critical, 
owing to a hemorrhage caused by ruptured tubal gestation. La- 
parotomy is urged by the attending physician as something impera- 
tive under the existing circumstances. The operation being per- 
formed, the mother recovers but the fetus on its removal from the 
Fallopian tube where it had developed dies almost immediately. 


Two years after Bertha is again enduring the pains of pregnancy ; 
but this time the suffering is more acute than she ever experienced 
during the period of gestation. She consults the physician, and 
after a careful examination it is discovered that tumors have formed 
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in the uterus, which, unless removed, will prove fatal. An opera- 
tion is performed by which the tumurous uterus is removed, and 
as a consequence the mother’s life is spared, but the unviable fetus 
dies. 

For the solution of the above case the following questions are 
proposed. 


(1) What is abortion, and is it ever allowed to procure it 
directly ? 

(2) Is it ever allowed to procure abortion indirectly ? 

(3) In general what conditions are necessary to place an act 
from which some evil effect follows? 


(4) What obstetrical operations are absolutely illicit? 

(5) What decisions emanated from the Holy See with regard 
to these operations? 

(6) What are the decisions of the Holy See as to lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of laparotomy in cases of ectopic fetuses? 


(7) What about the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the actions 
of Bertha in casu? 


Solution: 


(1) Abortion is the premature ejection of the living fetus from 
the womb. It differs from the acceleration of birth, which is the 
ejection of the fetus before regular term of delivery but at a time 
when the fetus will live. Abortion is procured directly when it 
is intended at least implicitly, as when one places an act directly 
destructive of the fetus. Now to procure abortion directly is never 
allowed, for the direct procuring of abortion is the direct killing 
of a person, viz. the fetus who has an equal right to life as any 
human being. But to kill directly an innocent person is intrinsically 
wrong and never allowed, not even by the State. Therefore the 
direct procuring of abortion is never allowed. 


(2) Abortion is indirectly procured if it is in no way intended 
but results from a lawful action. To cause abortion indirectly is 
sometimes allowed, just as it is allowed under certain conditions 
to kill indirectly an innocent person, that is to say, to place an action 
from which unintentionally follows the death of an innocent person. 
That indirect procuring of abortion be justified, according to Saint 
Alphonsus, three conditions are required; first, the illness under 
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which the mother suffers must be such, that it is likely to prove fatal 
unless relieved, otherwise there would not be a proportionate cause: 
secondly, the remedy administered must per se and directly tend 
to the curing of the illness of the mother, that is, not directly to the 
expelling of the fetus; thirdly, that the administering of the remedy 
does not impede the conferring of baptism on the fetus if there 
be reasonable ground for such a hope, for the spiritual eternal 
life of the child must be preferred to the temporal life of the mother. 


(3) In order to place lawfully an act from which an evil effect 
follows, the following conditions are required; first, that the action 
itself be good or at least indifferent, for if the action itself be bad, 
independently of the evil effect, it must be avoided; secondly, the 
end intended must be good, that is, the good effect that follows 
must be intended and not the evil effect, which is only permitted ; 
thirdly, the good effect must not follow after the evil effect, for we 
are not allowed to do evil that good may come from it, nor does 
the end justify the means; fourthly, there must be a proportionately 
grave reason for placing the action or cause, for, the good that 
follows must compensate for the evil caused. The relative gravity 
of the reason required is determined: first, by the greater or less evil 
that follows, and hence the greater the evil that follows the graver 
reason is required; secondly, by the proximity and efficacy of the 
cause producing the effect, and hence the nearer or more efticacious 
the cause, the graver the reason, the more remote or less efficacious 
the cause the lesser the reason is required. All these conditions 
are formulated in the following axiom: “It is allowable to perform 
an action good or indifferent in itself, from which equally immedi- 
ately follow a good and bad effect, provided the end be good and 
there be a proportionately grave reason.” 


(4 and 5) Obstetrical surgical operations which are absolutely 
illicit may be classified under the head of embryotomy, that is, those 
which directly kill the fetus although in view of saving the life 
of the mother. 


In 1884 a dubium was proposed to the Holy Office, “An tuto doceri 
possit in scholis catholicis licitam esse operationem chirurgicam, 
quam craniotomiam appellant, quando scil. ea omissa, mater et filius, 
perituri sunt, ea e contra admissa, salvanda sit mater, infante pere- 
unte.” The answer of the Holy Office was, “tuto doceri non posse.” 
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In 1886 the Sacred Congregation was asked regarding the lawful- 
ness of operations cognate to that of craniotomy. The answer of 
the Sacred Congregation was: “Jn scholis tuto doceri non posse 
licitam esse quamcumque operationem directe occisivam foetus vel 
matris gestantis.’ The same answer was given by the Holy Office 
in 1895, “tuto doceri non posse licitam esse operationem directe occi- 
sivam foetus, etiamsi hoc necessarium foret ad salvandam matrem.” 


(6) In 1898 a dubium was proposed to the Holy office. “Estne 
licita laparotomia, quando agitur de praegnatione extra-uterina seu 
de ectopicis foetibus.” The answer was, “necessitate cogente, lici- 
tam esse laparotomiam ad extrahendos e sinu matris ectopicos con- 
ceptus, dummodo et foetus et matris vitae, quantum fieri potest, 
serio et opportune provideatur.” Again in 1902 the dubium was 
proposed to the Holy Office. “Utrum aliquando liceat e sinu matris 
extrahere foetus ectopicos extra uterinos adhuc immaturos nondum 
exacto sexto mense post conceptionem. Resp. Negative, juxta 
decretum 1898 vi cujus foetus et matris vitae quantum fieri potest 
serio et opportune providendum est; quoad vero tempus juxta idem 
decretum orator meminerit nullam partus accelerationem licitam 
esse, nisi perficiatur tempore ac modis, quibus ex ordinarie contin- 
gentibus matris et foetus vitae consulatur.” 


(7) (a) The taking of the remedies prescribed by Titius, there- 
by causing abortion, was not justified. For although the 
remedies were per se intended to relieve the headaches and 
vomiting from which Bertha suffered, nevertheless the re- 
lieving of those ailments was not a sufficient reason for 
doing that from which such an evil as abortion, although 
unintentionally, followed. 


(b) The performance of the operation of symphysiotomy 
together with the inducing of premature labor was justi- 
fiable. Although seven months is the usual term for the 
fetus to be able to live outside the uterus, still there have 
been cases where fetuses of six months’ formation have 
proved to be viable. 


(c) The operation undergone by Bertha for the removal 
of the ectopic fetus was not justified; as the fetus was only 
four months old, it was not viable. Nor is it a justifying 
circumstance that the mother would die if the ectopic fetus 
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were not removed. Evil is not to be done that good may 
come from it. The end does not justify the means. 


(d) With regard to the licitness of the operation of re- 
moving the tumorous uterus, there are authorities such as 
Antonelli and Capellmann who hold that such an operation 
is lawful, on the ground that it cannot be considered direct 
but only indirect abortion, “non intenditur nec agitur ut 
foetus occidatur per abortum, qui non est causa periculi 
matris, sed tamtum directe intenditur et peragitur ablatio 
tumoris uterini, qui proximum periculum vitae matris in- 
duxit; ablatio haec statim et per se repellit dictum pericu- 
lum, etsi eadem operatione, abortus necessario sequatur; 
scilicet occurit casus in quo aeque paralellus duplex effectus 
habetur, unus bonus alter malus; primus directe intenditur, 
alter vero tantum permittitur.” (Antonelli, Medicina Pas- 
toralis, Vol. 1. cap. IV. de liceitate abortus, pg. 279.) 


This opinion of Antonelli is not admitted by all. There are those 
who claim that the above case falls under direct abortion, which is 
never allowed. 
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Manual of the History of Dogmas. Vol. I. The Development of 
Dogmas During the Patristic Age, 100-869. By Rev. Bernard J. Otten, 
S.J. (B. Herder. St. Louis. $2.00.) 

The purpose of the History of the Dogmas is to trace the defined doc- 
trines of the Church back to their origin in revelation. It points out how 
under the guidance of the Spirit of God the faith once delivered to the 
saints, while remaining unchanged in meaning becomes more fully under- 
stood and is more clearly presented. The instrumentalities that con- 
tribute to this growth are set forth: it is shown how the studies of the- 
ologians and the piety of the faithful prepare the way for a clearer and 
more explicit understanding of the doctrines of religion. Likewise are 
treated the errors into which throughout the ages speculation and devo- 
tion have too often fallen through neglect of the infallible direction of 
the Church. These errors have given occasion for clearer and more 
ample statements of the mysteries of faith. In a word, the History of 
Dogmas narrates the stages, circumstances and determining causes of 
the development of Christian dogma, by which the mustard seed of the 
Gospel grew into the fully-developed tree whose branches extend ever 
farther over the vast regions of revealed truth. But all-important, as 
this subject truly is, we have not before enjoyed in English a text-book 
dealing with it in a manner suited to the needs of our students. Father 
Otten, therefore, in the present work, has taken a step in the right direc- 
tion. One can see that it is his aim to treat everything that is necessary 
to a practical knowledge of the subject, and in as convenient and brief 
a form as possible. We think his work is both timely and adequate to 
the subject. We are sure that it will be highly welcomed by professors 
and students. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. By Thomas Kilby Smith. (The 
Encyclopedia Press. New York.) 


In this comparatively small volume of three hundred pages, the author 
has given a comprehensive study of the geography, history, religion, educa- 
tion, literature, and social activities of Pennsylvania, federal and colonial. 
To the busy man, with no leisure for research, it provides accurate and 
condensed information; for the student in High School or College it fur- 
nishes a clear insight into the real history of the Quaker colony, with an 
appreciation of the manners and customs of the inhabitants and the causes 
which have brought about its present prosperity. The chapter on religion 
is especially praiseworthy, as it relates with wonderful fairness and modera- 
tion the establishment and growth of the different denominations and their 
influence in upbuilding the commonwealth. 
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To the Catholic student the history of Penn’s settlement is particularly 
interesting, as it was the only colony where Catholics always enjoyed 
religious toleration. St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s churches are impressive 
landmarks in the pre-revolutionary history of the Church in this country, 
and St. Mary’s cemetery is the most historic Catholic grave-yard in the 
Republic, containing the tombs of Barry, Moylan, Meade, FitzSimons, 
Rossiter, and other heroes of the War for Independence. It is to be 
regretted that the author has not given an extended sketch of John Barry, 
the Father of the American Navy, and has omitted all mention of Brigadier- 
General Stephen Moylan, Muster-Master-General, Secretary and Aide-de- 
Camp to Washington, Quartermaster-General, Colonel of the Fourth Penn- 
sylvania Light Dragoons, first and last President of The Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick of Philadelphia. Other notable omissions are Matthew Carey, 
the first colonial Catholic bookseller and a leading Philadelphia merchant, 
and Thomas FitzSimons, merchant, soldier, member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and representative in the first and second Federal 
Congress. Perhaps in the next edition these omissions will be supplied. 

This volume is the pioneer of a series of handbooks dealing with the 
history of the different States of the Union. If the same high standard 
of excellence is preserved in the succeeding numbers the completed set will 
be a most valuable addition to the literature of our nation. 


The Correspondence of John Henry Newman With John Keble and 
Others, 1839-1845. Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00.) 


The years from 1839 to 1845 were momentous in the career of John Henry 
Newman. The doubts aroused during the preparation of “The Arians of the 
Fourth Century,” and later overcome, were revived in the Long Vacation 
of 1839, when studying the Eutychian and Monophysite heresies, and his 
Via Media theory was demolished. The condemnation of Tract 90, the 
attempt to appoint an Anglican bishop at Jerusalem in conjunction with 
the Lutherans, the criticisms and attacks of the bishops and the heads of 
the University, and his studies of the early history of the Church, com- 
pleted his discomfiture. He resigned the rectorship of St. Mary’s, retired 
to Littermore, relinquished his fellowship, and in 1845 entered the Catholic 
Church. This volume of letters shows his hopes and fears, his struggles 
and disappointments, during these trying years. Some have already appeared 
in the work edited by his sister-in-law, Miss Anna Mozley: John Henry 
Newman; Letters and Correspondence During His Life in the English 
Church. Many are new to the reader. Those written to Keble, Pusey, 
Bowden, Hope-Scott, and Gladstone are especially interesting. They show 
clearly his devotion to the Anglican Church and his unwillingness to leave 
her fold, until reason and conscience convinced him that she was not the 
true Church founded by Christ. Every admirer of Newman should read 
this volume, not only for its literary excellence, and its vivid picture of 
his mental struggles during this crucial period, but also to stimulate his 
faith in God and his devotion to the true religion. 
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